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says Safeway’s ‘straight road” marketing 
boosts producer’s income 


TO COLORADO FARMERS 


Chain Store Method 
IS 11952 


Jor farmers 


Carp Hale, Washington cattle rancher, 












Farmers in the different Western states use different production methods—raise different 
crops. But all Western farmers have much the same kind of marketing problem. That’s why 
you'll find much to interest you in what Carp Hale, of Washington State, has to say on 
marketing. 

Carp Hale started learning about cattle from his father, a pioneer who crossed the plains 
by oxcart back in ’52. On 1500 acres of top-notch pasture land he runs from 250 to 500 head 
of livestock. Most of this land he leases from the Indians; 160 acres are his own. Mr. Hale 
believes specializing has helped him make a good living from his comparatively small ranch 












































operation. He concentrates on cattle for slaughter 





¢¢WT’s HARD for any farmer to learn 

that because he does well with 
one crop, he won’t do twice as well 
with two,” says Carp Hale. 


“I’m no different from most. Find- 


It seems Carp Hale has been inter- 
ested in the chain store method of 
selling farm products for a long time. 
He’s watched this system grow, and 
can tell you why it deserves to grow. 


“Another thing is, people in farm 
communities are more progressive 
than they used to be—more ready to 
meet the fellow with a sound, new 
idea halfway.” 


ing that out es . a it “The way I figure it,” says Mr. S a t t 
was the best investment I ever made. Hale, “the straight road between pro- afeway P mmunily 

Carp Hale today, just turned 70,is | ducer and consumer is best forevery- _ AJ] business is better in the Yakima 1 
a believer in specializing—picking — body. When waste motion is cut out — country because Safeway stores are : 
out a single job and doing “ well, in —_all along the way—like the chains do _Jocated_ there, Carp Hale believes. rt 

; “ - . 
Anionic: <2 i 
ee oo ones ; for customers and bigger returns for ash,” he told me. “In an agricultural ] 
dropped until the housewife serves a sedaners ee SS xe 
: P . district like ours this kind of steady 

steak. But when Mr. Hale has readied ni y : : ae ] 

: es a Once in awhile I used to hear _ buying hasastabilizing effect on crop 
his cattle for slaughter, he thinks it’s : : ; , , 
time for him to quit and let other farmers knock the chains. I don’t prices. And Safeway provides a big \ 
specialists carry on. notice much of that any more. One _ outlet for quality farm products. ‘ 


Chains are Marketing Experts 


“You take marketing, for instance,” 
he told me. “There’s a field where we 
need specialists. And farmers are for- 
tunate to have the help of chain 
stores like Safeway—they’re real spe- 
cialists in food distribution.” 


reason, of course, is that nowadays 
the chain stores understand better 
what problems farmers have—and 
they’re working intelligently to help 
us solve those problems. The Farmer- 
Consumer sales campaigns sponsored 
by Safeway, and now conducted by 
other chains too, are a big step in 
the right direction. 





“As Mrs. Hale tells you, we’re reg- 
ular Safeway customers. Money-sav- 
ings aren’t the only reason. We like 
to support firms that build up our 
community. And there isn’t any 
doubt that Safeway stores, with their 
sound business plan and honest poli- 
cies, make for better living here.” 


THE SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 








ETWEEN the calf on the 

range and the beefsteak on 
the table there’s no hazard so great 
as that of Blackleg. 


The entire western cattle produc- 
ing country is infested to a greater 
or less degree with deadly Black- 
leg germs. 


But one safeguard is known. 


That is vaccination with a depend- 
able Blackleg vaccine. 


HEMORRHAGIC 


“3 SEPTICEMIA (4c 
er nN 


and Pulmonary Edema 
ws are now prevented and a 
‘ treated with 


FRANKLIN 
PULMONARY 
MIXED BACTERIN 


SS er and similar infec- 
§ tions vaccinate with 


FRANKLIN concentrated Black- 
leg Bacterin has been proven un- 
failingly dependable through fif- 
teen years of extensive use. 


There is no guess work about 
FRANKLIN’S. Every dose con- 
tains tested immunizing elements 
equal to more than 10cc of the best 
whole culture Blackleg vaccine. 
The concentrated lcc FRANKLIN 
dose gives you the immunizing 


for HORSES 


asaprotection and 
treatment for distemp- A a 


FRANKLIN 
EQUINE 
INFLUENZA 
BACTERIN 


" for CALVES 


protection against 
White Scours— : ; 
SCOUR BACTERIN )\VF: 


Quick, easy, sure way 
to avoid horns 
FRANKLIN 
DEHORNING 
PASTE 


ver the 
Meat Supply of a Nation 


value of TWO of the large 5 cc 
doses. 


This DOUBLE STRENGTH 
potency assures positive immunity 
FOR LIFE. Insist on the genuine 
FRANKLIN and save money. 


10¢ dose at Drug Store Agencies, 


Send for free 64-page catalog of the 
complete line of Franklin Products. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


Denver Kansas City ElPaso Marfa Amarillo Fort Worth 
Wichita Alliance Salt Lake City Los Angeles 


for SHEEP 


avoid sicknessand loss 
from Hemorrhagic 


monia” infections 


‘+ FRANKLIN OVINE 
_| MIXED BACTERIN 


Get rid obminns with 
; FRANKLIN 
DRENCH POWDER 





THE KEY TOA 


Greater 


Market 


Here in the United States we have a vast unexplored 
market for American meat products. It is closed to us 
because we have not been able to lower our prices to a 
sound economic level. ..a level at which every single family 
in America can afford to enjoy American-produced meat. 
The key to this market lies in the hands of the American 
producer. The original cost of production of every animal 
must be drastically reduced before retail prices can be 
lowered to meet the budget of every housewife. The stock 
raiser must find a way to do this through new methods of 
feeding and sanitation . . . through preventing the prevailing 
high mortality rate among his animals...through exercising 
extreme care in selective breeding. If stockmen can reduce 
their cost of raising the animal, American meat products 
can not only be placed in every American home, but a great 
export market can be rebuilt. 

Armour and Company has already begun an extensive 
program of cost reduction, but this is a program which de- 
mands the cooperation of every producer and every packer 
in the nation. Only when this cooperation is sincerely ren- 
dered shall we be able to open up the remainder of the great 
American market and regain the export market which we 
have lost. When this has been done, the stockman will 
find a broader demand for his animals and the profits which 


they bring will be substantially greater and more certain. 


Increased production at lower cost and with 
greater profit is the crying need of the day. 


ARMOUR Aaxd COMPANY 


President 





| Meet a Customer 


ERHAPS it doesn’t seem like 
much to you when this woman 
drops in at her grocer’s and says: 


“Ill have half a dozen oranges 
—25 pounds of flour—a peck of 
potatoes—a pound of butter—a 
dozen eggs—and how’s your 
lettuce today?” 


But stop and consider how all 


these things find their way to the corner grocer. 


Instead of one woman, think of twenty-five 
million women who do the buying for their 
families— your customers. 


Instead of a dozen oranges—think of 1,790,000 
tons of oranges and grapefruit. 


Think of 8,600,000 tons of wheat flour— 
3,500,000 tons of potatoes— 440,000 tons of 
butter — 330,000 tons of eggs—and you begin 
to see the amount of food moved by the rail- 
roads every year. 


The crops you raise are worth real money only 


when they can be delivered to the ultimate 


customers — wherever those customers happen 
to live in the United States. 


And if it were not for the railroads stretching 
from your farm or shipping point to every 
corner of the land—and their ability to carry 
tremendous amounts of farm products— you 
could raise only crops that nearby communities 


could use. 


So the American railroads and the American 
farmer depend on each other. The railroads 
need the tonnage which the shipment of crops 
represents — and the farmer needs the railroads 


to give him a national market. 





ALL 
NANT QUALITY BEEF 


Feeders all over the country are finding rich-protein COTTON- 
SEED MEAL or CAKE the economical protein concentrate for 
making quality beef. 


COTTONSEED MEAL contains the available, 
essential proteins to balance properly your 
corn and all grains for desired gains and top 
finish. Successful feeders know and appreciate 
the true value of Cottonseed Meal. 


Turn to this rich protein concentrate for more 


profit aud better results in YOUR feed lot. 


| 
TM alm ans) ae 
Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


1411 Santa Fe Bldg. Dallas, Texas. 
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LIVE STOCK PROSPECT 
IS ENCOURAGING 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HAT EFFECT THE NEW FARM ACT WILL EXERT ON 


live-stock feeding operations in the Corn Belt is a matter of 


general and absorbing interest. Congress practically passed a 
difficult problem along to the Secretary of Agriculture. Few people, 
even those chiefly concerned, have a reasonably thorough understanding 


of the measure. 


That it will receive favorable approval when the 


resultant prebiscite is taken is a prediction not open to contradiction. 
Opposition is latent and cannot be considered formidable, as the act 
has Farm Bureau backing and the benefit phase is a stout prop. When- 
ever a vote is taken, the necessary “two-thirds” will be secured. There- 


after details will be worked out. 


Cattle and Sheep Feeders Perplexed 


Commercial feeders, both sheep and 
cattle, are perplexed over the prospect. 
Farmer feeders—the one- and two-car 
element—are not seriously concerned, as 
most of them buy substitutes sparingly. 
A definite effect will be practical peg- 
ging of the corn price at whatever figure 
the loan is made. In operation the price 
cannot go lower than the loan, and the 
substitution of other feeds will be deter- 
mined by cost relative to corn. In an 
emergency the small-grain portion of 
the ration could be increased—a popular 
recourse last summer when corn reached 
prohibitive figures. A larger acreage of 
these grains and soy beans is probable, 
and the commercial feed men may have 
an inning. However, nothing concerning 
the outcome is predictable, as much de- 
pends on the 1938 corn crop. Prepara- 
tion has been made to plant a large acre- 
age, and it is improbable that this will 
be seriously restricted, as initial regula- 
tion will be at the corn crib. 


Apprehension in western commercial 
breeding circles that beef cattle breed- 
ing east of the Missouri River will be 
materially stimulated is groundless. 
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Acreage converted to pasture by the soil 
renovation policy is not sufficiently large 
to justify founding beef herds. Such 
land will lie fallow—“lay out,” as they 
term it down South—to furnish “boot- 
leg” grass for farm stock. That cheating 
will come into vogue is probable, espe- 
cially in the dairy sections. What is 
more than likely is that numerous small 
bands of ewes will tenant this grass—a 
development responsible for substantial 
increase in native lamb production in the 
Middle South and Appalachian states in 
recent years. The basic fact is that the 
new plan is to be given a tryout, as not 
a single obstacle intervenes. 


Value is Big Problem 


Several other problems confront the 
live-stock industry at the moment. A 
year ago, when prices were soaring, 
feed was the factor of major impor- 
tance; value has forged to the front 
meanwhile. What the fat-cattle market 
does between now and July will deter- 
mine the market on which the western 
grower will sell his season’s gathering, 
and at the moment there is nothing on 


which to predicate an intelligent opinion. 
Cleaning up the crop of steers that went 
into feeders’ hands last fall is a pre- 
liminary task that will be strung out 
several months. At this writing the 
prospect is far from encouraging, as 
every factor shows an exact reversal of 
what happened at the corresponding 
period of 1937. Industries, with few and 
minor exceptions, are operating at low 
ebb, pay envelopes are either depleted or 
empty, relief rolls are increasing, and a 
large proportion of the industrial popu- 
lation is on doles that afford bare sub- 
sistence. Even the much derided WPA 
forces are practicing pinching economy, 
which does not mean broad meat con- 
sumption. 

Revival of building, industrial and 
residential, is essential to normal meat 
consumption, especially beef. Capital is 
not available for that purpose, and it 
is extremely doubtful if bankers will 
freeze capital in that sphere of invest- 
ment over a long period of years even 
when loans are government insured. 
State foreclosure laws, affording default- 
ing borrowers long periods of redemp- 
tion, do not encourage capital. Even a 
modest nation-wide building campaign 
would put life into trade and industry 
overnight, but that development does not 
appear to be in the cards. 


Replacement Prospects Uncertain 


Nobody in the trade versed in its 
many devious angles is willing to specu- 
late on what may happen during the 
next 90 days in the sphere of cattle 
replacement. The generous movement 
from western storage grounds to the 
feeding. area last fall did not create a 
single bullock, and the general under- 
standing is that no surplus of young 
cattle exists anywhere in the commer- 
cial breeding area. A deep-seated con- 
viction exists that the short end of the 
supply has passed from the breeder to 
the feeder, who will be able to replace 
at prices considerably below’ those of 
1937 every critter in the coming sea- 
son’s supply. Texas is probably the only 
breeding ground with a normal supply, 


o 





taking the 1938 calf crop into reckoning. 
Over the entire Northwest cattle have 
been closely marketed, between drought 
and liquidation, for several years past, 
putting the industry in a position where 
rehabilitation is a pressing problem. 

Feeders are interested in prospective 
cost of their next crop of cattle. That 
they bought unwisely last fall has been 
abundantly demonstrated meanwhile. 
Losses on fat cattle now trooping to the 
shambles will never be even approxi- 
mated. A small proportion is keeping 
the capital together and paying the 
board bill; thousands will show net losses 
of $10 to $30 per head; others, even 
more. Weight and first cost created a 
disastrous combination that cannot be 
overcome during the process of liquida- 
tion now running its course. 


Excess Credit to Blame 


Excessive credit was the cause of 
most of this trouble. The die is cast, 
and, until the crop is in, conditions so 
far as the feeder is concerned will not 
materially improve. Only relatively 
cheap corn saved the day. Fortunately 
Canadian cattle are finding the Atlantic 
seaboard outlet, otherwise the debacle 
would have been even worse. 

Feeders’ attitude will determine to a 
large extent the immediate future of the 
industry. Bankers all over the Corn Belt 
are in economical mood, announcing an 
intention to hold loans down to the 
irreducible minimum. The production 
credit corporations are in many cases 
showing signs of distress, having made 
loans on a basis that leaves a narrow 
margin when the property is liquidated. 
All this is the sequence of a boom, pre- 
dicted on a temporary basis of fat-cattle 
prices. However, cattle will be needed, 
as the 1937 corn crop will not be ex- 
hausted by the time the next is ready 
for the crib and a new factor—govern- 
ment control of the property—becomes 
operative. 


Corn Use May Be Curtailed 


Possible curtailment of the use of corn 
must be reckoned with. A loan basis 
high enough to valorize grain can only 
have the effect of putting a crimp in 
feeding operations, depending on the 
volume sealed. In the event that feed- 
ers are unable to purchase free corn in 
their respective localities, they will cash 
cattle early. Last fall they had access to 
millions of bushels of distress grain at 
the lowest prices of the season; such 
purchasing will be impossible with a 
fixed minimum price. Grain growing has 
attractions; selling at the elevator is an 
easy route to market. 

By this time a large part of the steer 
crop purchased last fall has gone to the 
beef-rail. How many cattle are back is 
anybody’s guess. As a rule, high cattle 
prices plus feed scarcity attract cattle 
to the shambles; a reverse condition 
restrains the movement. Last year 
liquidation ran its course by midsummer, 
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FROM JIM POOLE'S PEN 


In trade opinion fat-cattle prices 
uncovered the season’s low at mid- 
February. Subsequently a 50- to 
75-cent advance was scored, but on 
the new basis the market is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to supply. 

Practical top on choice heavy 
and handyweight steers early in 
March was $10, only an occasional 
load at that price, the bulk of fed 
steers selling in a range of $7.25 
to $8.75. 

Killers are garnering a crop of 
high-dressing bullocks, finished on 
the best corn ever cribbed, and are 
finding an outlet. Wholesale beef 
cost is down to levels that stimu- 
late consumption. Beef on the rail 
is considerably cheaper than other 
meats. 

Feeders are anxious to clean up 
heavy steers early, as with rise in 
temperatures yearlings and lower- 
cost light cattle will get prefer- 
ence. Many of the fat steers back 
in feeders’ hands already carry 
weight. 

Passing through Lent, further 
improvement is expected. That 
period of abstinence, however, does 
not affect meat so seriously as a 
decade ago. Restrictions on con- 
sumption have been ameliorated. 

New York kosher beef trade, 
reduced by half in the strike last 
fall, has revived, absorbing prac- 
tically all higher-cost steers of the 
$8.75 to $10 range at Chicago. 
Elsewhere finished bullocks are 
scarce. 

Stock cattle are on an upgrade. 
Supply exceeds current demand, 
orders accumulating at markets. 
Expectation that many warmed-up 
steers would go back to the coun- 
try for a second munch on corn has 
not been realized. Killers were 
able to place every pound of beef 
available at going prices. 

Improvement in hides affords 
encouragement. Packers are mov- 
ing fresh take-off and working into 
accumulations. Tanners are re- 
placing stocks depleted during in- 
ventory reducing period. 

Hogs, responding to deficient 
supply, have made sharp recovery 
from the February low, packers’ 


drove cost advancing $1 per cwt.~ 


subsequent to recovery from the 
low spot. 

Live muttons are working 
higher, lambs advancing $1 per 
cwt. in the last half of February. 
But wool trade is dormant. 

Viewed from any angle, the live- 
stock prospect is encouraging. Re- 
cent upturns have been held, reac- 
tions have been slight, and every 
short run prompts killers to buy 
for numbers. 


insuring spectacular prices later on and 
the present rut in which the whole trade 
is moving. 
Meat Campaign Helping 

The national effort to stimulate meat 
consumption is exerting a favorable in- 
fluence, although the resultant publicity 
is below expected lineage. At the incep- 
tion stage, publishers responded, but 
none of them furnished position or space 
comparable with the tirade that was re- 
sponsible for most of the trouble sub- 
sequently. Restaurant meat prices have 
not been revised downward to any appre- 
ciable extent, and retailers have not re- 
sorted to the slashing advertised. Res- 
taurant prices rarely change except 
when marked upward, and a large part 
of the meat tonnage going into consump- 
tion is sold through this channel. How- 
ever, the effort was timely and laudable, 
centering the consumer mind on the fact 
that live-stock prices had been reduced. 

Fortunately for the cattle industry, 
pork production is at low ebb. As time 
works along, the swine population of the 
country will seek a normal basis, and, 
as all meats are in competition, a sub- 
stantial increase in hogs will affect other 
species. A gigantic effort is being made 
to rehabilitate farm breeding herds, and, 
owing to the fecundity of the species, 
recovery will be rapid. Not only the 
Corn Belt but the Middle South and east- 
ern states are “getting back” into hogs. 
Two years hence results will be in evi- 
dence. Short winter production of pork 
undoubtedly propped the fat-cattle mar- 
ket on this occasion. 


South Presenting New Factor 


Southern meat production, rapidly in- 
creasing, is something to be reckoned 
with. Grass acreage is increasing every- 
where south of the Ohio River and will 
keep on expanding as long as the soil 
erosion program continues. Not that it 
means any substantial increase in stand- 
ard bred cattle, as the capacity of most 
of the tobacco and cotton area to pro- 
duce them is limited, but anything re- 
sembling a bovine species when covered 
with a beef sheathing makes product 
that enters into competition with me- 
dium and superior grades. During the 
next decade it is doubtful if that portion 
of the South lying east of the Missis- 
sippi will produce beef in excess of local 
requirements, and any excess will lack 
quality and condition. As corn produc- 
tion is to be expanded in this area, more 
hogs will be grown—a fact the Corn 
Belt must not ignore. 

But it is in the sphere of lamb and 
wool growing that the South threatens 
competition. Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
the Virginias are already growing 2 
sufficient number of lambs annually to 
influence Corn Belt and western prices. 
Land on which owners collect govern- 
ment rentals is being utilized for run- 
ning sheep and lamb bands—a practice 
tantamount to furnishing free grass. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WATER SPREADING 
HELPS FORAGE 


OLORADO RANCHERS ARE 

finding that the spreading of excess 
water over their range lands not only 
is a valuable practice for increasing 
grass growth, but also is an economical 
way to protect against gullying and to 
aid in flood prevention, according to 
Ralph V. Prink, superintendent of the 
Soil Conservation Service demonstration 
camp located near Elbert, Colorado. 

Extensive water spreading systems 
are being worked out on much of the 
land where soil and moisture conserva- 
tion practices are being demonstrated in 
Colorado. 


Since much of the rainfall in Colorado 
comes in terrific downpours of a few 
minutes’ duration, the water, unless 
controlled by mechanical structures, 
sweeps down the slopes and is lost for 
grass growth on the land upon which 
it falls. Worse still, the excess water 
often cuts deep gullies which damage 
range land and create flood dangers. 


Ranchers can spread this excess 
water over their range land by a simple 
series of plow furrows or dikes, so con- 
structed that they will divert the ac- 
cumulated rainfall from the low places, 
Prink explains. Places where water 
usually accumulates are deep draws, 
roadside ditches, field roads, and cow 
trails. 

Diversion structures serve to break 
the sweep of the excess water, carry it 
to portions of the range where it is 
needed, and spread it gently over the 
area so it has a chance to seep into the 
ground to benefit grass growth, it is 
pointed out. 

Where such water spreading systems 
are in use, the soil experts have ob- 
served that increased grass for forage 
is resulting, and that the cutting of 
gullies is being halted. 

Moisture penetration tests were made 
on the ranch of C. A. Melburn, south 
of Elbert, last spring when an inch of 
rain fell within 45 minutes. On an 
area of untreated range land where the 
water had not been trapped and spread, 
it was found that moisture had pene- 


trated only six inches. On a nearby 
area where the water had been dis- 
tributed evenly by a spreader system, 
the penetration was 14 inches or more 
than twice as great. 

Similar results were observed on the 
B. H. Gleason ranch south of Kiowa, 
when a three-inch rain fell in approxi- 
mately two hours. In this instance. 
moisture penetration on an untreated 
area was only eight inches, while on 
the slopes where excess water had been 
spread the penetration was nearly three 
feet. 

During the growing season, grass on 
the treated portion of the range land 
where moisture had been conserved was 
green and dense, while on the untreated 
portion the vegetation was stunted and 
soon turned brown. The treated land 
provided excellent grazing, while the 
untreated portion furnished little forage 
for live stock. 

Among the water-spreading systems 
constructed in the Elbert camp area in 
co-operation with the Soil Conservation 
Service last fall are two on the H. E. 
Lambert range land as shown below. 














THIS WATER SPREADING system takes excess water from a draw on the Lambert Ranch near Elbert, Colorado, and distributes the mois- 
ture evenly over a pasture. The dikes and furrows also serve as a silt catcher, preventing loss of valuable top soil. Some of the water is 
trapped behind the dam at the right near the fence. 








THIS SYSTEM on another part of the ranch catches run-off water from a cultivated field at right and distributes it over a 20-acre pasture. 
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IT RAINS 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 


(The booklet, “If and When It Rains— 
The Stockman’s View of the Range 
Question,” by F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, will be reprinted in the PrRo- 
DUCER in abbreviated form in two parts. 
Part one follows. Copies of the full 
illustrated booklet will be sent free upon 
request.) 

HIS IS A PLEA FOR MORE 

practical and less theoretical con- 
sideration of problems affecting the 
western ranges. It has been the purpose 
to show that unintentionally perhaps 
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IF AND WHEN 


there has been a tremendous over- 
emphasis on so-called over grazing with 
practically no mention of the fact that 
the situation complained of is largely 
due toa temporary condition of drought, 
and that the stockman has wrongfully 
been held responsible for conditions in 
the western plains region for which he 
is in nowise to blame. Overstocking 
there has been, when pastures dried up, 
before live stock could be relocated. 
Habitual overgrazing and poor manage- 
ment there has been only in limited de- 
gree. The almost miraculous recovery 





RUIN: A sand dune near Dalhart, Texas, February, 1937. 





RAIN AND RECOVERY: Same scene in the fall of 1937—a fine job of reclamation. 


of denuded pastures when even moder- 
ate rains came, attested to from all 
sides, is proof that too dark a picture 
has been painted. There is still grass 
on “them thar hills,” even if the gold 
in them is hard to find, if and when it 
rains. 

The mountains and plains of the 
West have been the scenes of many a 
dispute in their development from the 
open ranges for buffalo and antelope of 
many years past to the regulated areas 
for live stock of today—disputes be- 
tween Indian and pioneer, between cat- 
tleman and sheepman, between stock- 
man and squatter. The same grazing 
lands are now the subject of a con- 
troversy which involves the question of 
whether the stockman is making proper 
use of the range or is despoiling it for 
future generations. Recurring dust 
storms of recent years have fixed at- 
tention on the problem of soil and range 
conservation. It has been assumed that 
the stockman in some miraculous fashion 
is largely responsible even for the dust 
storms. 


Stockman Not a Despoiler 


The stockman is not a despoiler of 
the range. He is necessarily a conser- 
vator. His livelihood depends upon feed 
for his live stock. No government ex- 
pert or paid writer can possibly realize 
the importance of this fact so well as 
the man who is up against the gun him- 
self. It is to his interest to conserve 
the range, public and private; for the 
success of his whole enterprise neces- 
sarily depends upon one thing—grass. 

It is not our purpose to white-wash 
the live-stock industry. We know that 
there have been instances of overgrazing 
for which the operator of the land must 
shoulder the blame. We insist that such 
instances are the exception and not the 
rule; that the major cause of the recent 
condition is that the range is suffering 
from the worst period of drought in the 
memory of living man. Those who have 
been through somewhat similar droughts, 
particularly the drought of 1886-1897, 
have seen land that was parched and 
denuded of almost all signs of vegeta- 
tion marvelously blossom forth when the 
needed rain came. “What we need is 
rain” is the universal cry of the stock- 
man. 

In one more instance has there been 
grave error—in blaming the stockman 
for the decline of wild life. Space does 
not permit the naming of the many 
ranchers, large operators and_ small, 
who go to great lengths to conserve all 
the wild life that exists on their 
ranches. I think it is fair to say that 
in many areas many varieties of game 
would today be extinct but for protec- 
tion provided by stockmen. 


Land Policy to Blame 


Two basic conditions are largely to 
blame for the situation which recently 
existed in the so-called dust bowl, and 
for the situation which exists on tiie 
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millions of acres of public domain: 
First, the government land policy—re- 
ferring to our homestead laws—which 
encouraged the breaking up of many 
a fine cattle and sheep range into what 
might be called starvation homestead 
units; and, second, the lack of govern- 
ment land policy dealing with the re- 
maining public domain, until the enact- 
ment of the Taylor Grazing Act in 
1934. 

In much of this area you can today 
spot the sites of homestead after home- 
stead by the pitiful plots of ground 
broken out many years ago to comply 
with the requirements of the Enlarged 
Homestead Act and on which, despite 
the fact that they have long been aban- 
doned for agricultural purposes, there 
is today little sod covering. It is ironi- 
cal that the stockman who fought to 
prevent the breaking up of thousands of 
acres which he knew were best adapted 
for grazing should today be blamed for 
the dust storms which are the result of 
a mistaken government land policy. 

That stockmen have long recognized 
the second basic condition referred to 
above—namely, the lack of land policy 
in dealing with the public domain—is 
evidenced by repeated resolutions passed 
by the American National Live Stock 
Association and many other live-stock 
associations calling for remedial action 
along constructive lines. We find refer- 
ence to this matter in _ resolutions 
adopted by the American National Live 
Stock Association as far back as 1903 
and repeated many times since. It is no 
fault of theirs that Congress was su 
slow to take action. 

Finally in 1934, the Taylor grazing 
administration was created. Forty-nine 
grazing districts have so far been 
formed and permanent regulations are 
in the process of formation, but the 
ultimate effect on either the live-stock 
industry or the range cannot be deter- 
mined at this time. There is a genuine 
hope that it will be successful. Its 
success may well depend upon a sensible 
application of the law and a practical 
administration of it. 


Condition Exaggerated 


It seems fitting to call attention to 
the fact that exaggeration of existing 
conditions has been widespread and that 
constant reiteration of overdrawn stories 
relating both to land erosion and range 
destruction has given the average citi- 
zen of the country an entirely erroneous 
impression. 

This exaggeration was evident in pic- 
tures taken by a photographer of the 
Resettlement Administration in South 
Dakota in May, 1935. In many of the 
pictures was a skull—“Drought Victim” 
—placed on dry barren soil. It was all 
done to convince the public that condi- 
tions were deplorable, but pictures like 
the ones shown can be taken any year 
on some of the desert or alkali areas. 

Similar gross exaggeration of the 
situation in the western ranges is 
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“WRONG SIDE UP”: These words were spoken to John Christiansen in the 
spring of 1883 by a Sioux Indian while Christiansen was plowing under prairie 
grass. A marker on North Dakota’s highway number 10 designates the spot. 





SKULL: The much photographed 





Photos by J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyo. 


ANOTHER “DROUGHT VICTIM” in EK RANCH, northern Wyoming. This 

a setting of tall grass in Sheridan range grazed by sheep, cattle, horses 

County, Wyoming. Picture taken in annually since 1880. Picture, August, 
August, 1937. 1937. 
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DESERT RANGE: Public domain scene in Idaho, taken in fall of 1936. 





LEASED LAND IN 


continually by one outfit for upwards of 25 years. Picture taken in summer, 1936., 





Photo by Ezra Baer, Meeker, Colo. 


RANGE on White 


Forest, Colorado, August, 





UTAH: 


River 


Cattle and sheep have been grazed upon the land 


National 
1937. 


Forest Service Photo 


SCENE on Boise National Forest, 
October, 1937 


Photo by Cal Godshall, Victorville, Cal. 


DESERT RANGE near Victorville, California, 1937. This is average spring range 
condition, even though 1934 and 1935 were drought years in this region. 


woven throughout Senate Document 199. 

It is difficult to reconcile the state- 
ment that 200,000,000 acres of the total 
of 514,000,000 acres of tillable land 
have already been seriously impover- 
ished (figures obtained from the Soil 
Conservation Service) with the fact that 
another bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture is kept constantly busy try- 
ing to devise ways and means to pre- 
vent overproduction of some of our basic 
crops. Nor does a study of the yields 
of wheat, corn, and cotton, as recorded 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
warrant a conclusion that the farmers 
have been destroying their farm lands. 


Erosion Natural 


Erosion there has always been; erosion 
there will always be. It is a natural 
process, and man cannot stop it. 

Overemphasis upon erosion has no 
doubt enabled many bureaus better to 
fatten their annual budgets. Before 
erosion became so valuable for this pur- 
pose, it was not so seriously regarded, 
as witness the following statement from 
“Rise and Fall of the Public Domain 
Exclusive of Alaska and Other Outlying 
Possessions,” by Herman Stabler, chief; 
G. H. Holland, senior attorney; and J. 
F. Deeds, chief of the agricultural di- 
vision, of the Conservation Branch of 
the United States Geological Survey: 

“Erosion is a fundamental process of 
land sculpture that has been continuous 
through the ages, with general resultant 
benefit to mankind. To it may be at- 
tributed the fertile valleys that are the 
mainstay of agricultural development, 
and in contrast the scenic wonders of 
the hills and mountains. Locally and 
temporarily floods and erosion cause in- 
convenience and expense. It is an open 
question, even on a local and temporary 
outlook, whether erosion on the remain- 
ing public domain exerts an influence 
mainly detrimental or mainly beneficial 
to human activities. Widespread efforts 
to control erosion there would involve 
costs out of all proportion to the benefits 
derived. On the other hand, normal 
range management may be expected to 
have tendency toward such limitation 
of erosion on the public domain as is 
practicable.” 


History Repeats Itself 


Those who think that the dust storms 
of recent years are an entirely new 
phenomenon will be interested in Mr. 
Kincer’s reference to records of the 
weather bureau in Dodge City, Kansas: 

“April 8, 1890: At 10 a. m. the dust 
in the air was so dense that objects 
could not be distinguished 100 yards 
off. No one who could possibly remain 
indoors was on the street. 

“August 13, 1892: The wind raised 
such a cloud of dust that it was impos- 
sible to see over 150 feet ahead. 

“April 6, 1893: The dust was blinding 
and was deposited so thickly on office 
furniture that everything looked as 
though it were covered by a layer of 
dirt prepared for a hotbed. 

“May 15, 1894: The dust caused by 
high wind was terrible.” 

It has been the common assumption 
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of experts that the range prior to oc- 
cupancy by the white man was in per- 
fect condition. Senate Document 199, 
generally recognized as the bid of the 
Forest Service for control of all the 
grazing lands under government super- 
vision, uses as its base for comparison 
100 per cent as representing virgin con- 
dition such as is found along railroad 
right-of-ways, fence corners, cemeteries, 
etc. The practical stockman at once 
inquires: Of what benefit is a country 
in a non-use condition? Was not the 
grass grown intended to be used and 
useful rather than to be allowed to 
mature to the 100 per cent non-use con- 
dition referred to above, and was this 
condition properly pictured? And he 
resents the implication that he has de- 
pleted the range to the extent that its 
present condition is estimated to be be- 
low a non-use condition in carrying 
capacity. 

Instead, he contends, and we offer 
much evidence to support his claims, 
that in many instances carrying capac- 
ity today exceeds that of the early days 
referred to, although there have been 
substantial changes in types of grass, 
coarse rank grasses of an early day 
being replaced with shorter and more 
nutritious types. 


Early Conditions Not Perfect 


Furthermore, as one digs into the 
record of the past it becomes evident 
that the conditions in the days before 
the plains were populated by domestic 
live stock were by no means as perfect 
as now pictured. Were not this state- 
ment true, all the early maps of the 
western part of the plains area would 
not have been labeled the “Great Amer- 
ican Desert.” Changes there have been, 
as suggested above, but many of them, 
over a long period of time, have been 
for the better. Short time changes in 
range conditions have been recorded, 
which have been found to be quite com- 
parable with the variations in moisture. 

In the report of Lt. J. W. Abert, 
topographical engineer, with expedition 
under Kearney, in 1846-47, we find the 
following statement concerning the 
country near Spanish Peaks in southern 
Colorado: 

“The road was very dusty, and the 
wind constantly annoyed us, heaving up 
great clouds of dust and sand and 
dashing them into our faces. The coun- 
try around us was extremely sterile. 
Its sandy bosom covered the prairies 
WHA G6 «io 

Harry J. Capps, of Walsenburg, Col- 
orado, writes as follows about this sec- 
tion in Colorado as it is today: 

“IT own about 10,000 acres land afoot 
of Spanish Peaks. I fenced it about 35 
years ago. I also have about 4,000 
acres under lease. That 14,000-acre 
pasture carried 2,000 cattle six months, 
and there is some grass left. That land 
will carry two cows now for one 35 
years ago.” 

Father P. J. DeSmet’s account, 1841 
and 1842, describes conditions in the 
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region of the Snake and Yellowstone 
rivers, as follows: 

“Our beasts of burden were compelled 
to fast and pine, for scarcely a mouth- 
ful of grass could be found. A 
journey so long and continuous through 
regions where the drought had been so 
great that every sign of vegetation had 
disappeared had very much exhausted 
our poor horses.” 


Grazing in 1845 “Miserable” 


General Joel Palmer, 1845, referring 
to the region west of Fort Laramie, 
says: 

“The season has been so dry that 


vegetation is literally parched up; of 
course, grazing is miserable.” 

So it is evident that many early day 
expeditions, even though far off the 
beaten track, failed to find the mythical 
virgin range of luscious grass that we 
have been led to believe existed. 

In this connection statements from 
stockmen who have been connected with 
the industry for 25 to 50 years and 
who are still active in the business are 
interesting. 

Thomas Cooper, ex-president of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ENERGY AND A PLAN 
MAKE FOR SUCCESS 


BY HUBBARD RUSSELL 
President, A. N. L. S. A. 


I AM TAKING THIS OPPOR- 
tunity at an early date to talk 
about the importance of organization 
and to suggest some things that can be 
done to increase the membership and 
better the financial position of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion during the year. 

After many years of arduous labor 
given freely by our presidents, our able 
secretary, the office personnel, and by 
our many active members, we find the 
National yearly in a much improved 
position. However, our goal is not only 
to maintain the present enviable posi- 
tion, but to strive for a bigger and bet- 
ter association. 


This may be accomplished by various 
methods, such as personal contact by 
members, rendering helpful service to 
individuals or groups, or by personal 
appearances of our representatives, ex- 
plaining at live-stock meetings through- 
out the live-stock country just what the 
American National is and what it is 
doing. All the above methods have al- 
ways been and will always be employed 
to the limit. 


Three Successful Plans 


There are other plans that I wish te 
keep before you in the hope that men 
in sections here and there within the 
limits of our membership territory will 
conclude to try out this year. The 
Yavapai Calf Plan, the Gila Bull Auc- 
tion Plan, and the Brand-a-Calf plan 
are all plans that have been success- 
fully worked in various sections. 

Starting and completing any one of 
these plans will not only sell to cattle- 
men the American National, but will 
result in building up membership in 
local and state organizations; in other 
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words, bring home to the stockman the 
necessity and value of sound and active 
associations. The psychological effect 
on cattlemen gets results, as it seems 
true that a cattleman will feel that the 
cause is worthy and that it is no more 
than right that he should give a calf 
now or support the bull auction, or 
brand-a-calf plan. 

The Yavapai plan has been success- 
ful for five years in Yavapai County, 
Arizona. This county has not only paid 
to the National $1,000 each year for 
five years, but it has built up and main- 
tained a wonderful county association, 
which in turn actively supports the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. 

This plan has been adopted by three 
California counties, and last year 
yielded there for the National over 
$2,000. This year two or three more 
California counties will adopt the plan. 
Two Colorado county associations— 
Larimer County Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation and Rio Blanco Farmers’-Stock 
Growers’ Association—are also success- 
fully working the Yavapai plan. 


The Yavapai Plan 


The working set-up of the plan is as 
follows: 

About July, or any date suitable to 
section involved, the association execu- 
tives decide if the plan is to be used for 
that year and add or subtract from 
the past year’s plan as they see fit. 

Mimeographed letters are sent to all 
members giving important details and 
especially any change in plans. 

One-man committees are appointed 
for each recognized district to have 
charge of determining the proper ar- 
rangements for collecting for that dis- 
trict and reporting the plan to the head 
office well before the collection date. 

About 10 days before the ‘‘collection” 
date another letter is sent stating where 
the calves should be assembled for the 
collecting truck. Often it is at the 
owner’s home. 

The head office arranges for the long 
hauls and main line trips, and the local 
committeemen for short hauls and 
feeder lines. 
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The trucks are given a route, start 
early in the morning and deliver their 
load that day at the sales corral. 

The calves are rested one day before 
the sale (this may not be best). 

The sale day includes a_ barbecue 
picnic and some specialty program. 

The calves may be sold at auction or 
on sealed bids, subject to acceptance or 
rejection. Publicity should be given the 
event. 

Sometimes trucks are hired, 
times they are donated. 

You must get good calves, or it is 
poor advertising and finally causes 
trouble. 

Letters stress the need of good calves, 
and, to even up contributions, the as- 
sociation pays refunds as_ requested. 
Thus, if the member requests “return 
50 per cent,” the calf is valued and the 
return made after the sale. 

In Yavapai County the plan has 
worked out about as follows: The 100- 
to 500-head outfits ask for some refund. 
The 500- to 1,000-head give calves of 
varying size, and the few larger outfits 
usually make up in some other way. 

Where it is not convenient to get a 
calf in, the member sends the equivalent 
in cash, 

Members are distinctly told that they 
set their own assessment, and contribu- 
tions are taken from $1 up. However, 
the point is stressed that a calf has 
more value than its equivalent in cash 
(publicity value). 

Don’t try to save on stamps or sta- 
tionery; keep your membership informed 
as to what is going on. 


some- 


Bull Plan Successful 


The bull plan has been successfully 
worked by the Gila County (Arizona) 
Cattle Growers’ Association bringing 
forth good results. It is being employed 
by the Northern Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association. It has been adopted in 
Colorado by the Pueblo County Stock 
Growers’ Association, the North Park 
Stock Growers’ Association, and the 
San Luis Valley Cattlemen’s Assoeia- 
tion; in Washington, by the Washing- 
ton Cattlemen’s Association. 

Under this plan numbered tickets are 
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year from the Yavapai County Cattlemen's Association. 
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sold for $1 each to members of the 
local organization, each ticket marked 
as a receipt for dues in that associa- 
tion for the current year and entitling 
the holder to admission to an annual 
picnic, rodeo, or some other kind of en- 
tertainment. At that time prizes are 
given to the holders of the lucky num- 
bers. These prizes are generally reg- 
istered bull calves which are sometimes 
donated, at other times purchased by 
the committe on a conservative value 
basis because the breeders get some ad- 
yertising out of the sale. The American 
National will print the tickets, which 
can be put out in books of ten to 
twenty-five each, so that they can be 
widely spread around. Many business 
men in communities affected have be- 
come interested and are quite willing to 
buy tickets to help the cause along. In 
some places where this plan has been 
worked the members have bought one 
ticket for each one hundred head of 
cattle owned. 


Brand a Calf 


The “brand-a-calf” plan has provided 
well for the National. In this plan, the 
individual cowman brands one of his 
own calves in the spring of the year 
for the American National. When ship- 
ping time comes, he simply sends this 
fellow along and remits the proceeds to 
the National. The plan has been used 
in New Mexico, Montana, and Ari- 
zona. 

Some local associations assess their 
members 1 or 2 cents per head on 
breeding cattle, the amount collected to 
be paid into the local treasury for later 
remittance to the National. This plan 
has worked successfully in Texas, where 
the Highland Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation collects an assessment per 
member for its own use and 2 cents per 
head additional for the National. It is 
my understanding that the Gila County 
association, in Arizona, is using this 
kind of a system this year, assessing 
its members an even larger amount for 
the National, to be paid on all cattle on 
the tax rolls. 

Referring to any of the above plans, 
any of the rules should be changed to 
meet conditions of the section of coun- 
try involved. For instance the Califor- 
nia calf plan goes on in the spring, as 
the calves furnished are sold as veal, 
whereas in Yavapai County they are 
probably sold as feeder weanling calves. 


Energy Necessary 


We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the success as to membership for 
the local, state, and national organiza- 
tions, as well as the financial yield, de- 
pends, upon the energy and activity of 
the group undertaking the move. 

Several tests have proved that the 
work is worth while, and I am in hopes 
that some at least who read these 
words will start the ball rolling and see 
to it that the job is well done. 

When you are ready to undertake 
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any of the plans mentioned, further in- 
formation, if required, and the needed 
supplies, etc., may be had from F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 

I suggest that you read the resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention held at 
Cheyenne. These resolutions outline the 
policies of our association and recom- 
mend that the National do certain 
things. Active support will make our 
accomplishments easier and more likely 
to materialize. A well organized minor- 
ity can accomplish things worth while, 
but a disorgayized majority is helpless. 


WHAT PRICE 
TRADE* 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


AM GLAD OF THE OPPORTUNITY 

to speak to a large group of live- 
stock producers from the Corn and Dairy 
Belt, because I was raised on a farm in 
Nebraska where conditions and style of 
farming were much the same as those 
that obtain here. For nine years past 
it has been my privilege to serve the 
western live-stock industry as secretary 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association. During that period, despite 
unworthy efforts made from time to time 
to drive a wedge between our range- 
cattle producers and you who feed and 
finish for market the young cattle we 
produce, I am particularly glad that 
with only minor exceptions both groups 
have worked in harmony toward all im- 
portant objectives. This was particularly 
true when the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
was being written in 1929 and 1930, and 
as a result of close co-operation at that 
time, we emerged with the most satis- 
factory protective—but not prohibitive 
—tariff that had ever been accorded our 
industry. 

Today when new policies affecting our 
international relations are coming rap- 
idly to the fore, when every effort is 
being made to increase our foreign 
trade, with scant regard for the possible 
effect on American farmers and wage 
earners, I could not speak on a more 
timely subject than “What Price Trade.” 
One who follows closely all Washington 
developments relating to the interna- 
tional situation cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that many of the concessions 
being proposed are designed as over- 
tures to the goddess “Peace.” I am sure 
we are all desirous of peace, but have 
we reached the low estate that we can 
only obtain it by making such sacrifices? 
These sacrifices might well prove to be 
entirely futile with the current record of 
discord among the nations, absolute dis- 
regard of solemn treaties, etc. If there 
is anything worth fighting for, does not 





*Address delivered before the annual meet- 
ing of the Central Co-operative Association, 
held at St, Paul, Minnesota, February 8. 


the right to our own market for our own 
product come under that category? 


Argentine Convention 


Before discussing in some detail re- 
cent developments under the new re- 
ciprocal trade policy, I wish first more 
briefly to touch upon another effort to 
circumvent a provision of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act which has served well 
the live-stock industry of this country 
by minimizing the danger of outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease,/ Under that 
provision—section 306-A~imports of 
cattle, sheep, or other domestic rumin- 
ants, or swine, or of fresh, chilled, or 
frozen beef, veal, mutton, lamb, or pork 
are prohibited from any country where 
foot-and-mouth disease is known to ex- 
ist. On May 24, 1935, the representatives 
of this country and of the Argentine 
government signed an agreement known 
as the Argentine sanitary convention, 
under which the above-mentioned meat 
products—but not the live animals— 
would be admitted from territories or 
zones of such infected countries when 
those areas were found to be even tem- 
porarily free of the disease. This agree- 
ment has since veposed in the files of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
A favorable report of that committee 
and a two-thirds vote of the entire. Sen- 
ate is required to make it operative. 
Unrelenting opposition from the entire 
live-stock industry has prevented and, 
in my opinion, will continue to prevent 
such action being taken. 


No Limitations in Pact 


The State Department has repeatedly 
urged that this agreement could safely 
be ratified. It has stated that the only 
result of such action would be minor 
shipments of dressed lamb from Pata- 
gonia, that there is no foot-and-mouth 
disease in that region, that it is so iso- 
lated as to be free of any danger of 
infection, etc. I took the occasion care- 
fully to examine into the merits of these 
claims. I found that there is absolutely 
no limitation in the agreement as to 
territory involved, just so it is tem- 
porarily found free of the disease; that 
there have been recent outbreaks of the 
disease in at least two of the four prov- 
inces that are commonly considered as 
comprising Patagonia; and that, as to 
isolation, a great highway is now being 
constructed and is slated for completion 
this year, running from Buenos Aires 
to the southern tip of Patagonia. 

The ban now in force to prevent im- 
ports into the United States from such 
areas has been in effect in practically 
unchanged form since January 1, 1927. 
During this period of more than 11 years 
there has been only one minor outbreak 
of the disease in this country—among 
garbage-fed hogs in California—com- 
pared with several and recurring out- 
breaks immediately prior to the date 
mentioned. 

Repeatedly attacked as a tariff in dis- 
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guise, there is no least justification for 
such a charge. With foot-and-mouth 
disease commonly accepted in Argentina 
and neighboring countries as one of the 
ordinary hazards of the business, with 
new outbreaks in virulent form raging 
today in all the countries of Europe, 
from Denmark to the Mediterranean and 
from Poland to the Atlantic, with a 
similar outbreak causing grave concern 
in Great Britain and even the Channel 
Islands included in the territory involved, 
we should see to it that there is no 
tampering with this measure of safety 
which has already so well proved its 
worth. 


The Middle Course 


Now to the more difficult or compli- 
cated question of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments: You will all remember the state- 
ment made by Secretary Wallace some 
years ago in “America Must Choose.” 
As I recall it, he pointed out three 
courses possible to the United States: 
(1) a nationalistic one behind a tariff 
wall; (2) a general lowering of barriers 
to stimulate international trade; or (3) 
a middle course. When the Reciprocal 
Trade Act was passed in 1934, I think it 
was the common understanding that the 
policy contemplated thereunder would 
be in line with the middle course. It 
will be recalled that the President in 
his Baltimore speech of October 26, 
1932, had stated: “I know of no effective 
excessively high duties on farm prod- 
ucts. I do not intend that such duties 
shall be lowered. To do so would be in- 
consistent with my entire farm pro- 
gram.” It has been repeatedly stated 
that the purpose of the trade pacts was 
to exchange surplus commodities be- 
tween countries on a basis of the need 
of the receiving country for the surplus 
of the other country. As recently as 
the Saturday Evening Post of January 
15, 1938, in the Marquis James story 
about Secretary Hull, this policy is aptly 
described in these words, quoting Secre- 
tary Hull at the Seventh International 
Conference of American States at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in 1934: 

“I want to go home and tell your 
friends in the United States that we 
have done something to help our mer- 
chants and our farmers to exchange the 
things which you have and we want for 
the things we have and you want.” 


Promised Course Abandoned 


I think we could all subscribe to that 
policy, but I do not need to tell you that 
it has not been adhered to. In fact, 
many of the 16 reciprocal trade agree- 
ments that are in force today have been 
made with countries whose principal ex- 
ports are of agricultural commodities. 
The one which caused the gravest con- 
cern to our industry was the agreement 
made with Canada two years ago, which 
has one more year to run, under which 
a great many agricultural commodities, 
prominent among which are cattle, 
cheese, cream, and so forth, were listed 
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for admission into this country at lower 
rates of duty. Now, before this agree- 
ment has expired, we find that it is to 
be supplemented and further concessions 
made. Ten days ago the official an- 
nouncement was made as to the com- 
modities on which the United States 
would consider lowering the duty in the 
pending reopened negotiations with 
Canada. Among the items we find cattle 
of all weights and classes, beef and veal, 
fresh or chilled, but not frozen, mutton, 
and goat meat, lamb, swine, pork, bacon, 
hams and shoulders, cream, whole milk, 
skimmed milk, dried buttermilk, Cheddar 
cheese, chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
and guineas, dressed chickens, guinea, 
duck, and geese eggs, horses, honey, and 
a host of other agricultural products. 
Who will say that these can be classi- 
fied as “the things you have and we 
want”? 

As the policy has gradually been 
shifted to a basis of a general lowering 
of the tariff, we have been told that we 
must make some sacrifice for the com- 
mon good. That we must accept some 
competition on our products in order to 
put people to work at industrial pur- 
suits manufacturing products for the ex- 
port trade. But when we come to ex- 
amine the record we find that with 16 
trade agreements in force, despite the 
recent expenditure of billions of dollars 
on vast governmental projects of one 
kind and another, we still have, accord- 
ing to the recent survey, some 10,000,000 
people unemployed—apparently about 
the same as we had four or five years 
ago. 

Right here it might be well to call 
attention to the fact that the home mar- 
ket is by all odds the best market not 
only for the agriculural producer but 
even more so for the industrial pro- 
ducer. According to the latest figures 
I have been able to find in Washington, 
95 per cent of industrial products are 
consumed at home and 5 per cent ex- 
ported. A few years ago, prior to the 
depression, we were exporting in the 
neighborhood of 8 to 9 per cent of these 
products. 


Home Market Best 


One of our greatest industrialists, 
Henry Ford, has expressed his views in 
support of the theory that the home 
market is the best market. In an article 
published some time ago he was quoted 
as follows: 

“Whatever we do, we shall need to do 
at home. The place to revive the stand- 
ard of living of the United States is 
within the United States, and the idea 
that we can revive our own industries 
and promote a higher level of domestic 
exchange by foreign trade is without 
foundation. In the first place, the world 
could not offer us enough sales to make 
any material difference in our home pro- 
duction, and in the second place, business 
founded upon foreign markets instead 
of our own markets, is only temporary.” 
We have been led to believe that great 





good would come to American agricul- 
ture from a trade agreement with 
Great Britain, the first important coun- 
try with which negotiations have been or 
are being carried on that is a major 
importer of our agricultural products. 
But now that the British agreement is 
in the offing we learn that there are 
complications. Reference has already 
been made to the reopening of the Ca- 
nadian agreement; that is part of the 
price we are to pay. On January 27 it 
was announced that beginning February 
1, 1938, the products of Australia enter- 
ing the United States shall be accorded 
most-favored-nation tariff treatment. For 
several years Australia and Germany 
have been on the blacklist in this regard, 
because of special restrictions on trade 
imposed by them. This sudden change 
of policy means that Australia wants a 
slice of our market—again we are to 
pay, and we can shortly expect announce- 
ments of negotiations with both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. That means 
that dressed beef and lamb and butter 
from those countries will be seeking 
admission to our markets. 

The attitude of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce on the 
subject of the pending negotiations was 
recently stated as follows: 

“As the United Kingdom purchases 
from three to four times as much from 
the United States as the United States 
purchases from the United Kingdom, 
the approximate value of the concession 
to be secured from America should be 
three to four times the value of those 
granted to America.” 


Coming Home in a Barrel 


I am afraid, by the time we get 
through with Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, Uncle Sam 
may have to borrow a barrel to come 
home in. 

In the beginning, commodities covered 
by trade agreements were confined in 
each case to those of which the contract- 
ing country was the major source of ex- 
port. In that way the maximum conces- 
sion could be secured in return. Even 
that policy is now being abandoned. For 
instance, in the items mentioned in the 
reopened Canadian negotiations we find 
cattle weighing less than 700 pounds 
each—other than those weighing less 
than 175 pounds each. In the year 1936 
we imported from Canada 35,149 head 
of this weight division; from Mexico, 
140,241 head. In 1937 from Canada, 50,- 
355 head; from Mexico, 172,717 head. 
Under the remarkable policy of general- 
izing all benefits granted in any agree- 
ment to the world at large, a reduction 
in duty on 35,000 head of that weight 
division granted to Canada might easily 
give the main importing country, Mexico, 
a much greater benefit with absolutely 
no concession in return. Benefits are 
not even confined to countries with 
which we have most-favored-nation 
agreements; in fact, we have no such 
(Continued on page 29) 
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HOPE AND SUSPICION 
MINGLE AS VALUES RISE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ARCH, ALWAYS AN UNCER- 
tain period at the live-stock mar- 
ket, is surveyed anxiously by the trade. 
An incipient upward movement during 
the last half of February when cattle 
values advanced 50 to 75 cents per cwt., 
hogs $1 per cwt., and lambs $1.25 per 
ewt. aroused mingled hope and sus- 
picion. Just a year ago the 1937 boom 
was at the inception stage. Fat cattle 
were marked higher on every session of 
the market, with occasional setbacks 
that were speedily repaired. Hogs also 
made new weekly high spots, live mut- 
tons trailing the procession—but exist- 
ing conditions and prospects are decid- 
edly different. Hogs are now selling at 
a premium over the rank and file of 
steers; cattle and lambs, so far as the 
bulk of the offering is concerned, are 
somewhat lower. Trends are upward 
and distributors are vending product, 
only hogs contributing to storage stocks. 
Two outstanding factors will deter- 
mine the future course of the hog 
market. Speculation is rife as to what 
proportion of the winter-made crop is 
yet to be delivered at the market. Early 
March found the bulk of fed steers, re- 
gardless of weight, selling in the $7.25 
to $8.75 range; choice steers at $9 to 
$9.75, with always a possible $10 top. 
However, steers above $9 were scarce, 
generating an opinion that long-feds 
will assert their right to higher pre- 
miums. An occasional drove of 1,500- 
pound bullocks sells at $9 to $9.25, ex- 
treme weights having practically dis- 
appeared. There is no reason to assume 
that they will be conspicuously in evi- 
dence during the summer, as feeders 
have no incentive to put on weight. 


Light Cattle Popular 


Light cattle are popular. Yearlings 
900 to 1,050 pounds selling at $8.25 to 
$9 are in seasonal demand. By June the 
steer market will be on a yearling basis, 
and as the winter-made crop of heifers 
has already been closely marketed steers 
will predominate thereafter. With the 
rise of grass, light cattle roughed 
through the winter will go on grass; 
possibly a part of the late 1937 pur- 
chase has been retained for that purpose. 

The uplift of late February was vari- 
ously attributed. Feeders did not re- 
spond to 25-cent advances by flooding 
the market as was anticipated. Weekly 
runs around the market will have been 
but slightly in excess of the 1937 vol- 
ume during the corresponding period, 
and, as the corn raising area west of 
the Missouri River is known to be short, 
gluts are improbable. 

Demand for “something cheap” is at- 
tested to by the way in which low-cost 
light steers move over the scales, the 
$6.50 to $7.25 delegation invariably get- 
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ting over at a seasonal hour, and, with 
few exceptions, the better grades of 
steers selling from $7.75 to $9 follow 
them. The fact that supply increases do 
not instigate raids and that the trade 
displays activity on every short run is 
encouraging. A declining top merely 
means that old-corn long-fed steers are 
diminishing in number. An outside sale 
is never a criterion of general market 
conditions. 


Females in Demand 


Killers are strenuously resisting every 
advance, and, as a large portion of mar- 
ket receipts comprise steers, female 
cattle are in demand. Static conditions 
are invariably of brief duration. A 
phase of the trade deserving attention 








is that prices at the various markets, 
east and west, are practically at a par- 
ity, “other market” cattle are rare, and 
the old-time movement between primary 
points has practically disappeared, 

The late February advance ‘is ex- 
pected to hold, and as March works 
along finished steers should gain, as 
present spreads are narrow, low-cost 
cattle figuring relatively high in the 
beef. The trade lacks definite trends, 
and this condition will continue. The 
winter market, while no surprise to 
either arm of the trade, has actually 
performed more satisfactorily than ex- 
pected, as the extreme low levels con- 
fidently predicted have never been un- 
covered. At no time during February 
did any considerable portion of Chicago’s 
steer run sell below $7.75, and a re- 
spectable number cashed at $8.50 to 
$9.25. 


Beef Supply Ample 


All this is water that has gone over 
the dam. The cattle have gone to the 
beef-rail and the product into distribu- 
tive channels. Packers have drawn on 
stocks of beef accumulated last fall and 
are going into the summer with limited 
storage. That there will be an ample 
spring and summer beef supply is an 
accepted fact. An advance of $1 per 
cewt. is regarded as reasonable expec- 





tancy, spreads will widen as grass be- 
comes a factor, and the usual shifts 
between grades will be seasonal. 

At the inception of March a majority 
of the 1,000- to 1,200-pound steers 
reaching Chicago that showed condition 
and quality cost killers $8.25 to $8.75 
per cwt. Cattle fed five to six months 
weighing 1,100 to 1,300 pounds were 
appraised at $8.75 to $9.50, the light, 
short-fed end of the run costing $6.75 to 
$8, according to condition. Any light 
steer capable of hanging up a decent 
carcass was worth $6.50 to $6.75. 

At that stage feeders entered the 
market, paying $7 to $7.75 for 700- to 
900-pound steers for a quick turn on 
corn. During January and February 
killers afforded feeders scant oppor- 
tunity to take out this grade of steers, 
invariably out-bidding them to satisfy 
beef-rail needs. Feeders exercised con- 
siderable caution, showing determina- 
tion to purchase on a basis that would 
insure at least a feed bill. With re- 
spect to volume, the countryward move- 
ment has been about equal to that of 
the corresponding period of 1937, al- 
though tonnage was considerably lighter. 
An appreciable number of green cattle 
has moved from the Southwest into the 
Corn Belt, but these will not figure in 
commercial supply for several months. 


Potential Demand Broad 


A broad latent demand for replace- 
ment cattle exists. At every market on 
the map orders have accumulated and 
the use of grass is close. However, on 
the present price basis of warmed-up 
steers feeders are conservative, oper- 
ators needing wider margins than the 
market affords under existing conditions. 
Corn is still plentiful and cheap and 
may create wider outlets as the season 
works along. Killers will continue tak- 
ing the bulk of steers. 

Short yearlings and long-age calves 
are selling at $7.50 to $8, provided they 
show essential quality, $6.75 to $7.50 
taking the bulk of good-to-choice young 
cattle. 

Local demand for fat heifers is keep- 
ing prices close to steers. At Chicago 
a healthy demand exists for 750- to 
875-pound heifers at $7 to $8.25, choice 
heifers stopping at $8.75. Feeders have 
moved heifers freely all through the 
winter, the $6.50 to $7.25 kinds show- 
ing up in profusion. This product is 
suited to local trade, has moved into 
retail channels promptly, and rarely has 
an overnight accumulation occurred. 
Diminished receipts late in February in- 
dicated that the spring supply will be 
deficient. 

Cows are good property, especially 
the cheaper grades, selling from $4 to 
$5.50. Canning and cutting grades are 
always ready sale, as there is no indica- 
tion of increased supply until grass pe- 
comes a factor. Cows and cheap steers 
sell so close together as to put rail cost 
of the beef close to a parity. Heretofore 
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cows have been plentiful late in the 
winter, but as a feeding proposition 
they are no longer attractive. Occasion- 
ally a fat beef cow sells at $6.50 to 
$6.75 per cwt., rarely in carlots. 


Native Beef Scarce 


A feature of the winter cattle supply 
is scarcity of native steers, drought and 
invasion of the Corn Belt by dairy herds 
being responsible. Low-grade steers are 
mainly western cattle of inferior type, 
including the output of canning facto- 
ries, costing killers $7.25 to $7.75 per 
ewt. This grade invariably leads the 
daily procession over the scales and en- 
joys a stable market, rarely fluctuating 
more than 10 to 15 cents per cwt. be- 
tween sessions. 

While a majority of the steers now 
reaching the market shows heavy loss 
to feeders, exceptions are in evidence. 
Some of these were bought on the break 
last fall; others were acquired at the 
short yearling stage in 1936, roughed 
during the first year and put on full 
feed last fall, making cheap gains mean- 
while and realizing close to the top of 
the market. 

Market scarcity of bulls and a healthy 
demand for sausage material are re- 
sponsible for a $6 to $6.75 market, rub- 
bery Bolognas selling on the same basis 
as beef bulls. What has become of the 
former generous bull supply is a puzzle 
to the trade. 

Demand for veal has maintained that 
market on a relatively high basis, choice 
dairy calves outselling everything else 
vended at the stock yards, as a $10 to 
$11 market indicates. With the spring 
run from the dairy districts, this condi- 
tion will change. 


Hogs Star Performers 


If any branch of the live-stock mar- 
ket has displayed virility, hogs are star 
performers. A short crop was marketed 
early, and, as the end of the winter sea- 
son approached, packers displayed con- 
cern over a summer meat supply, pur- 
chasing freely on every decline, and oc- 
casionally following advances. By early 
March top hogs were worth $9.50 at 
Chicago, the bulk selling in a restricted 
range of $8.60 to $9.40, narrowing the 
spread between light shippers and heavy 
butchers $1.50 per cwt. and marking 
average drove cost from $7.70 to $8.90. 
The marketward movement, heavy in 
January, tapered off until packers were 
under the necessity of reducing killing 
gangs. Fresh pork, acquiring popularity 
by cheapness, regained volume lost dur- 
ing the scarcity period of 1937. 

Sows comprise a small part of cur- 
rent hog slaughter, as every female 
capable of delivering a litter of pigs 
during March and April has been re- 
tained to swell the spring crop, which 
is expected to be substantially in excess 
of that of 1937. Hogs have paid for 
their board while the other species have 
lost money. 
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Low levels on the winter lamb crop 
were uncovered early in February, when 
$7.25 to $7.50 bought the bulk of supply 
on one day at Chicago. Feeble recovery 
ensued, followed by an advance of $1.25 
per cwt., which put the market on an 
$8.50 to $8.75 basis by early March. The 
dressed market advanced $2 per cwt., 
product moving with reasonable celerity 
at the Atlantic seaboard despite reduced 
industrial activity. February loading in 
Colorado and Nebraska was heavy, and 
by March the bulk of the visibie supply 
of fat lambs was in feeding areas west 
of the Missouri River. If the residue can 
be cleaned up on the basis of early 
March prices, trade forecasts will be 
verified, although a $9 lamb market is 
reasonable expectancy. 


ARIZONA CATTLEMEN 
ASSEMBLE AT PRESCOTT 


BY F. A. GYBERG 
Cornville, Arizona 


NOTHER FULL CHAPTER WAS 
written into the affairs of Arizona 
cowmen when they convened at Prescott, 
Arizona, February 1-2, for their 34th 
annual meeting. There were about 300 
persons present, and, for the benefit of 
those who may still entertain some 
doubts as to the cowman’s ability to 
manage his own affairs, I cannot do 
better than recommend them to a list of 
the speakers and the sober attention of 
an audience that remained alert and in- 
terested to the last. This pretty well 
sums up the spirit of the past few con- 
ventions I have attended, and it now 
appears that the: last and most rugged 
of individualists has succumbed to organ- 
ization and appears to like it. 

Of course, cowmen have been going to 
conventions for years, not always to 
accomplish great reforms, but for the 
social aspects which often outweighed 
the business side of the programs. That 
day is definitely past. The cowman has 
seen a new light, and whether he likes 
it or not is of little consequence. The all 
important fact is that he recognizes a 
new order and is making great efforts 
to shape his course accordingly. 

This new attitude is not the result of 
accident. It is primarily the result of 
the farsightedness of men like the 
Pryors and the Mitchells and the Jastros 
and the Boices and Fred Bixby and Hub 
Russell and many others who have never 
let a few thousand obstacles deter or 
confuse them. Hub and Fred were talk- 
ing organization at Flagstaff the first 
time I saw them about 15 years ago— 
and they never quit. Hub Russell is the 
newly elected president of the American 
National. He was one of the speakers at 
the Arizona convention. 

Arizona has been fortunate in its 
choice of university presidents, and the 
address of the new president on “The 


Changing Background of Agriculture” 
was one of the highlights of the occa- 
sion. It would have been a credit to any 
group any place at any time. 

Another good speaker was Leonard 
Read, manager of the western division 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the burden of his theme being: 
High production, a better article, and a 
lower cost, He cited the automobile in- 
dustry and its accomplishments as an 
outstanding case in point. 

Not the least of our talented speak- 
ers was our own Ed Turville. Officially, 
Ed is our much harrassed county agent. 
Unofficially, he is much more. His sub- 
ject was: “Theory of Production Con- 
trol.” You probably know something of 
the squeamishness of cowmen on this 
subject. A less courageous fellow would 
as lief have put on a wild-animal act. 
And, for the life of me, I cannot quite 
understand the reasoning processes of 
an individual who, when given a whole 
dictionary full of titles from which to 
choose, should make that particular 
choice. However, Ed is that way. He 
has that most exasperating of habits— 
looking on all sides of a question before 
committing himself, after which he is 
not easily moved. 

His talk intimated that he had done 
just that, and it was no less than amaz- 
ing how certain aspects of the surplus 
control problem could be made under- 
standable even to cowmen, which would 
indicate that either Ed is a clever fellow 
or cowmen are not so stupid as they 
have long pretended. 

George Wilbur, president of the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers’ Association, was 
slated to speak but could not attend. 
Tony Johns was therefore induced to 
carry on in the sheepman’s spirit. 
(Shades of our fathers! A sheepman on 
a cowman’s program! The world has in- 
deed changed.) This was not a difficult 
task for Tony, however, because, until 
George Wilbur had graciously allowed 
himself to be elevated to the sheep 
presidency of the state, Tony had held 
that post from time immemorial. Tony 
made a good speech. He favored any 
and all kinds of government control 
which did not include live stock or any- 
thing pertaining thereto. He also stated 
that the federal government already held 
76 per cent of the area of the state, 
which might or might not be altogether 
agreeable to all parties concerned; but 
he would oppose to his dying day any 
and all attempts of that Old Gov. Camel 
to get any more of itself into the tent. 

J. C. Jamieson, of Oracle, Arizona, 
chairman of the state range program 
committee, and E. L. Jameson, of King- 
man, chairman of the advisory board in 
Taylor Grazing District 3, both did a 
surprisingly fine job in clarifying a num- 
ber of points with reference to their 
respective fields. Concern was felt in 
some quarters on the new attitude of 
the Forest Service, and whether the 
slight to the 34th convention was acci- 
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dental or intentional, I cannot say. At 
any rate, the genial countenance of Dave 
Shoemaker was altogether missing—a 
fact some of us were quick to note. Of 
course, Matt Culley was there. But that 
isn’t quite the same. 

The need of the hour, all cattlemen 
are agreed, is a more enlightened sys- 
tem of advertising and how to pass mar- 
ket fluctuations, especially the down. 
trend, on to the consumer more readily. 

Notwithstanding the low tone of the 
producer markets and the uncertain 
trend of other matters which affected 
them, the outward tone of the conven- 
tion was one of cheer. 

There were many other speakers who, 
in this short story, cannot be mentioned. 
Officers remained unchanged. They are: 
A. C. Webb, of Gila County, president; 
Wayne Thornburg, Phoenix, first vice- 
president; Louis P. Horrell, Globe, sec- 
ond vice-president; Dr. Robert N. 
Looney, of Prescott, treasurer; Mrs. 
J. M. Keith, secretary. 

Safford, in Graham County, after a 
contest that bid fair to split the state 
three ways, was chosen as the next 
point of meeting. 

Resolutions adopted included: Oppo- 
sition to government acquisition of addi- 
tional lands in Arizona; further reduc- 
tions in duties on live stock and products 
or increases in existing cattle quotas; 
reduction in excise taxes; program of 
compulsory eradication of Bang’s dis- 
ease; modification of embargo applying 
to countries where foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease exists; increases in freight rates 
on live stock; regulating transportation 
merely to equalize cost of performing 
service, rates, fares, or charges. 

Resolutions adopted also requested 
that authority of local advisory boards 
under Taylor Grazing Act be written 
into law; that soil conservation program 
recognize private property rights; that 
laws provide for sale of state land at 
appraised value rather than at minimum 
of $3 per acre and issuance of 20-year 
leases on mineral land; that public lands 
be leased to present users on basis of 
their equities and that leasing be turned 
over to General Land Office; that gov- 
ernor, attorney general, state legislature, 
and members in Congress protect rights 
of Arizonans in use and appropriation 
of water on public domain; that tariff 
on imported canned beef and hides be 
increased; that Meat Board be supported. 


OKLAHOMA STOCKMEN 
FORM FIRST STATE BODY 


WO HUNDRED OKLAHOMA 

cattlemen, with each of the state’s 
eight congressional districts represented, 
met in Oklahoma City March 5 and 
formed the state’s first state-wide live- 
stock organization—the Oklahoma Live 
Stock Growers’ Association—in response 
to call by J. E. Fleming, president of 
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the Southeast Oklahoma Live Stock As- 
sociation, Smithville, Oklahoma. 

Speedy action was taken toward for- 
mulating future plans and objectives. 
Joe E. Scott, state chairman of the 
board of agriculture, was appointed 
temporary chairman of the group. 

The first official act of the associa- 
tion was the adoption of a resolution 
endorsing action of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association in recom- 
mending that the per-car assessment for 
financing the Meat Board be increased 
from 25 cents to 50 cents a car, trucked 
stock to be assessed proportionately. 

Henry Price, of Addington, Okla- 
homa, was elected president, and Wayne 
Rowe, of Lawton, vice-president. Di- 
rectors named were: Harry T. Blake, 
Pawhuska; M. D. Powhatan, Vian; 
Frank Bounds, Madill; Harry Thomp- 
son, Mill Creek; J. H. Johnson, Okla- 
homa City; Otto Barby, Beaver City; 
and Tom Swanson, Roosevelt. 

Out-of-state speakers included Rus- 
sell Thorp, secretary of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, who told 
about cattle theft recoveries by his as- 
sociation; F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, who spoke on reciprocal trade 
treaties and their effect on Oklahoma’s 
live-stock industry, and suggested that 
the new association endorse the Mc- 
Carran national animal-theft law; and 
James Tod, cattleman, of Maplehill, 
Kansas. 





KANSAS STOCKMEN 
IN CONVENTION 


EMBERS OF THE KANSAS LIVE 

Stock Association in convention 
at Wichita March 2-4 established a pro- 
tection fund in which each stockman 
will be assessed 2.5 cents a head for 
cattle and horses and 1 cent a head for 
hogs and sheep, the money to be used 
in trailing stock thieves and providing 
rewards for their capture and convic- 
tion. 

The association also recommended 
strengthening of laws which now govern 
the many live-stock sale pavilions in the 
state. 

The reciprocal trade treaty program 
was opposed by the delegates. They 
asked that Canadian imports of cattle 
be apportioned in monthly quotas and 
that there be no further reduction in 
tariffs or increases in existing quotas. 

Opposition to any compulsory crop 
control program was reaffirmed in a 
resolution dealing with the new farm 
bill. 

Officers elected were: President— 
Jesse W. Greenleaf, Greensburg, Kan- 
sas, succeeding John W. Briggs, Protec- 
tion; vice-presidents—William Ljung- 
dahl, Menlo; Fred G. Laptad, Lawrence; 
E. C. Kielhorn, Cambridge; and E. C. 
Robbins, Belvidere; secretary—Will G. 
West, state live-stock sanitary commis- 
sioner. 


LIVE STOCK MEETINGS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


T THE “BEST MEETING EVER” 
of the Southeast Oklahoma Live 
Stock Association, held in Idabel Feb- 
ruary 1, possibilities and advantages of 
a state-wide live-stock association were 
discussed and a_ resolution adopted 
stating that “whereas, many benefits are 
to be derived from the organization... 
we heartily endorse the formation of an 
Oklahoma Live Stock Association.” 
Among other decisions was one calling 
for affiliation of the Southeast Oklahoma 
organization with the American National 
Live Stock Association. 


* *# * 


Officers elected at the Highland Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association meeting at 
Marfa, Texas, February 5, were: Pres- 
ident, George Jones; vice-president, Hays 
Mitchell; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. A. 
J. Hoffman, of Marfa. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing sorrow at death of 
members and friends—Captain J. B. Gil- 
lette, John Z. Means, R. S. McCracken, 
and James C. Swift; appreciating offer 
of Sul Ross State Teachers’ College in 
extending aid to Highland section stock- 
men through its new animal husbandry 
department; pledging continued support 
to American National; urging continu- 
ance of AAA range program; urging 
establishment of experimental substation 
to help in feeding experiments; com- 
mending efforts of Meat Board and In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers in 
work to popularize meat and pledging 
co-operation in the campaign. 


* * 


Park County Live Stock Association 
members, meeting at Livingston, Mon- 
tana, January 29, elected as president, 
W. A. D’Ewart, Wilsall; vice-president 
and treasurer, Howard Bodine, of Clyde 
Park; and secretary, George L. Hart, 
Livingston. Among resolutions adopted 
were: Opposition to modication of em- 
bargo against foot-and-mouth disease; 
recommendation of 50 cents per car as- 
sessment for Meat Board; opposition to 
freight rate increase and _ short-train 
bill; opposition to compulsory Bang’s 
program until practical prevention meth- 
ods are found; indorsement of McCarran 
animal-theft bill; objection to further 
duty reduction in live stock or products, 
with request that Canadian importations 
be placed on “spread basis;” request that 
AAA range program include compensa- 
tion for rodent control and fence con- 
struction; and request for federal aid in 
insect control program. 


* * *# 


Officers named at the Philipsburg, 
Montana, meeting of the Stock Growers’ 
Protective Association of Granite County 
January 14 were: Charles J. Anderson 
and E. A. Johnson, of Hall, president 
and vice-president, respectively, and G. 
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M. Mungas, of Philipsburg, secretary- 
treasurer. Resolutions passed protest- 
ed against ratification of the Argentine 
pact and any increase in the Canadian 
cattle quota; objected to rail-rate in- 
crease and short-train bill; asked better 
co-operation between sportsmen and 
stockmen. 
* * 


Facts brought out at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Society of Animal 
Production: (1) There is no single num- 
ber or other single designation that will 
describe the relative value of a feed in- 
gredient. (2) A balance between pro- 
teins, minerals, vitamins, and energy 
materials is necessary for most econom- 
ical feeding results. (3) The real feed- 
ing value of a mixed feed cannot be 
determined by simply adding up the 
amounts of the various nutrients con- 
tributed by the component parts. (4) 
Optimal amounts of nutrients are more 
economical than using only enough to 
meet minimum parts. 


* * * 


Kiowa, Colorado, was the meeting 
place of members of the Elbert County 
Stock Growers’ Association on March 12. 
Principal speakers were Frank G. Ar- 
nold, president of the Nebraska Federa- 
tion of County Taxpayers Leagues, 
Fullerton, Nebraska, who pointed out 
ways and means of saving taxpayers’ 
money in county set-ups, and Dr. B. F. 
Davis, secretary of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, Den- 
ver, who reported on the “move-more- 
meat” campaign of the Meat Board and 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 


* * * 


Legislation “whereby the federal gov- 
ernment would participate in war on 
rustlers by setting aside a percentage 
of the fees collected for grazing purposes 
on the puble domain to be used in com- 
bating stock thefts” was asked by the 
Uncompahgre Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Association at its recent annual meeting 
in Montrose, Colorado. Other topics en- 
gaging the attention of the convention 
were the national meat campaign, local 
brand inspection, uniform bills of sale, 
and closer co-operation between stock- 
men and peace officers. Dr. B. F. Davis, 
secretary of the state live-stock associa- 
tion, spoke on these subjects. All offi- 
cers were re-elected: Wiley T. Freeman, 
Roy Case, and Walter L. Sandburg, all 
of Montrose, president, vice-president, 
and secretary, respectively. 


* * * 


“Economic conditions do not warrant 
the extremely low prices now being taken 
by lamb feeders,” stated a resolution 
passed by the Arkansas Valley Stock 
Feeders’ Association, meeting at Las 
Animas, Colorado, February 9. A com- 
mittee of feeder organization represen- 
tatives to investigate the matter was re- 
commended. Other resolutions opposed 
modification of embargo applying to 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease 
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exists; opposed further reduction in live- 
stock duties or increase in cattle quotas 
and requested “spread of receipts” from 
Canada; opposed application for freight 
rate increase on live stock; opposed 70- 
car-limit bill; urged that jurisdiction of 
loading and unloading charges remain 
with ICC; and recommended continuance 
of an adequate appropriation to Meat 
Board. Announcement was made in the 
meeting that, of 20 live-stock theft ar- 
rests made in the county during the past 
year, 18 convictions were had, one case 
resulted in a hung jury, and one in ac- 
quittal. An auction sale of calves for 
the benefit of local, state, and national 
organization was a feature of the meet- 
ing. 
* * ea 


Members of the Rio Blanco Stock 
Growers’ Association meeting at Meeker 
recently added $200 to their deposit of 
an equal sum in a local bank for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and convic- 
tion of anyone stealing live stock. They 
expect to add to this $400 fund from 
year to year. 

* BS * 


Pueblo County Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation members at their annual meet- 
ing in Pueblo February 26 re-elected all 
officers. A. L. Allen and Lewis E. Ed- 
mundson, both of Pueblo, are president 
and secretary, respectively. Dr. B. F. 
Davis, secretary of the Colorado Stock- 
men’s association, spoke to the group on 
live-stock prices and results of the pres- 
ent national “eat-more-beef” campaign 
being conducted by the Meat Board and 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 


INVENTORY SHOWS 
FEWER CATTLE, MORE SHEEP 


MALLER NUMBERS OF HORSES, 

mules, and cattle and larger num- 
bers of sheep and hogs on farms and 
ranches January 1, 1938, compared with 
numbers on January 1, 1937, are shown 
by the annual inventory estimates of 
live stock on farms and ranches made 
by the Crop Reporting Board. Change 
from a year earlier was relatively small 
for all species, decreases being 2.5 per 
cent for horses, 2.1 for mules, and 0.8 
for cattle increases were 0.6 for sheep 
and 3.4 for hogs. The number of milk 
cows declined 0.4 per cent. When the 


number of all these species are con-~ 


verted to an animal unit basis, which 
allows for differences in size and feed 
requirements of the several species, the 
change was very small, amounting to a 
reduction of 0.5 per cent. 

Total inventory value of all live stock 
—$4,799,542,000—was down about $20,- 
000,000, or 0.4 per cent. Values per 
head of horses and mules and hogs were 
lower; cattle and sheep, higher. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, low point of the depres- 
sion, total value was only $2,772,000,000. 
These inventory values should not be 


confused with the value of live-stock 
production, or with income, which will 
be estimated later. 

Numbers, prices per head, and value 
of farm animals in the United States 
are shown below: 


Numbers Value Value* 
(000) Per Head (000) 
CATTLE AND CALVES— 


0G i xcec 65,930 $ 36.54 $2,415,69C 

9987. <.0cccs 66,448 34.07 2,264,168 

1986...2:... 67,929 34.09 2,315,847 
SHEEP AND LAMBS}— 

Ls 52,918 6.12 323,746 

1987: 52,588 6.02 316,329 

19S6:....< 52,022 6.38 331,922 
Hocs, INCLUDING PIGs— 

1938)... 44,418 2221 498,025 

Lo: 42,948 11.89 510,504 

1936........ 42,837 12-72 544,911 
HORSES AND COLTS— 

$088 u:.<:: 11,163 90.83 1,013,960 

BOS Tek a. 4,571 129.93 593,898 

T96G i 2.J: 11,635 96.82 1,126,457 
MULES AND MULE CoLTs— 

1936). -..::. 4AA4TT 122:48 548,121 

1937... 4,571 129.93 593,898 

1936)... 4,684 120.36 563,781 
Cows AND HEIFERS**— 

PSB 6.5:<.<s 24,902 54.45 1,355,926 

oy 24,991 50.39 1,259,207 

1936........ 25,439 49.27 1,253,427 
ALL FARM ANIMALS— 

1938...:..... MSU90G as2ssiu: 4,808,082 

DOB sisiscce 180,890 ee... 4,830,793 

i WSEBOt  sscccace 4,889,398 


The number of live stock not on farms, i. 
e., in cities and villages, is not included in 
these estimates. 

*Total value in sum of values by age 
groups. 

+Inecluding sheep and lambs in feed-lots on 
feed for market. 

**Two years old and over, kept for milk. 
Included in “Cattle and Calves.” 


China probably ranks as the leading 
nation of the world in the number of 
its pigs, chickens, ducks, and water 
buffaloes. 


CALENDAR 


Mar. 23-24—Convention New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers’ Ass’n, Santa 
Fe. 

Apr. 4-5—Convention Utah Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Ass’n, Salt 
Lake City. 

Apr. 7-8—Convention Louisiana 
Cattlemen’s Ass’n, Baton Rouge. 

Apr. 10-14—Interstate Live Stock 
and Baby Beef Show, So. San 
Francisco, Cal. 

May 14—Convention Harding 
County Live Stock Ass’n, Buf- 
falo, S. D. 

May 18-20—Convention of Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Ass’n, Hel- 
ena, Mont. 

June 2-4—Convention Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Ass’n, Torring- 
ton. 

June 7-9—Intermountain Junior 
Fat Stock Show, No. Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

June 17-18—Convention of Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feed- 
ers’ Ass’n, Trinidad, Colo. 
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TRADE PACT PROTESTS 


N THE SEVERAL YEARS THAT 

have passed since the enactment of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, 16 agree- 
ments have been consummated. Made 
mostly with small countries, whittling 
away a little here and a little there on 
our protective tariff, accompanied by 
constant propaganda from Washington’s 
high-gear publicity machine reciting the 
great benefits to come from the sacri- 
fices made, this major new policy of the 
administration, affecting every man, 
woman, and child in the country, has 
not received the careful attention it de- 
serves from the public at large. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that the promised benefits are still not 
real, that just as many men are unem- 
ployed as ever, and that business gen- 
erally is more or less in the dumps. 
This lends color to the belief which 
many of us have long held—that the 
importance of foreign trade in our eco- 
nomic scheme has been grossly exagger- 
ated. The domestic market absorbs all 
but approximately 5 per cent of manu- 
factured articles. On the condition of 
the domestic consumer and his ability 
to buy therefore rests the welfare of 
the country to an extent not generally 
appreciated. 

In the first 16 pacts referred to, no 
tariffs covering any major article man- 
ufactured by union labor were lowered. 
The pending agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia raises that issue, as one of the 
items marked for assault is shoes. The 
proposed agreement with Great Britain 
involves a host of articles manufac- 
tured by union labor. Likewise, for the 
first time, wool growers are to feel the 
weight of the new policy, for it includes 
many things produced from wool. In 
the proposed reopened agreement with 
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Canada the bars may be let down on 
practically all kinds of live stock and 
live-stock products, as well as on a 
great variety of other major agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Thus the issue finally is being drawn. 
No longer can one group be played 
against another. The plain fact is that 
the tariff is being reduced in an extra- 
legal fashion, item by item, in a way to 
which Congress would never consent. 
The principal beneficiaries are foreign 
producers. The great surge in employ- 
ment which was to follow in this coun- 
try remains a figment of the imagina- 
tion, while the other major excuse—- 
securing the peace of the world—is now 
ironical even to suggest, in the light of 
a world rushing to arms and adding to 
already large navies, in which latter 
move our own Uncle Sam is joining. 

One can fancy the delight with which 
foreign manufacturers and producers 
see our markets opened to them, but the 
protests against the continuance of this 
destructive policy are rising on all sides. 
Organized labor, industry, farm, dairy, 
and live-stock groups concerned with 
the welfare of American industry are 
joining hands in this fight. For the 
good of the entire country it is to be 
hoped that attention will be given to 
these protests before it is too late. 


THE FARM BILL 


HE MUCH DISCUSSED FARM 

bill has finally been enacted into law. 
Since its passage it has been described 
in glowing terms as the most perfect 
farm bill ever passed and vigorously 
condemned as placing the American 
farmer on a plane comparable to that of 
the kulaks of Russia. No one can grasp 
the tremendous possibilities opened up 
as a result of the passage of this act, 
nor has any individual except the Presi- 
dent ever been granted the broad powers 
centered on the Secretary of Agriculture 
thereby. 

As a matter of fact, in the outcome 
much will depend upon manner of admin- 
istration. If the powers granted are 
arbitrarily used, the administrators will 
soon be in hot water. If undue favor- 
itism is shown to one section of the 
country at the expense of other sections, 
or if one group is unduly favored at the 
expense of other groups, it will not long 
stand the pressure of public opinion. 

It is proclaimed that the expressed 
goal is the raising of farm prices and 
income to parity levels in so far as that 
is practical. However, while the meas- 
ure was still awaiting adoption, Louis 
H. Bean, economic adviser of the AAA, 
made the prediction in discussing the 
“longer time outlook” for agricultural 
prices and purchasing power that the 
administration’s ever-normal granary 
program, which in a modified fashion is 
part of the current bill, would not raise 
farm prices materially within the next 


few years. He further stated that, judg- 
ing from the history of farm prices and 
some of the major supply and demand 
factors, including the new legislation, “it 
would appear that the purchasing power 
of farm price, and therefore of farmers, 
is likely to be lower over the next few 
years than it was in 1935-37.” 

It may be that the AAA, doubtful of 
the outcome of the new act and some- 
what alarmed at surpluses already in 
evidence, is here preparing alibi in 
case farm prices do not come up near 
the parity mark this fall despite the 
new legislation. There is some appre- 
hension that the provisions for piling up 
surpluses on farms, instead of encour- 
aging their use at home or for export 
abroad, will bring a repetition of the 
costly experience when the Federal 
Farm Board undertook its extensive 
operation in wheat and cotton. 

World experience has indicated that 
the pegging of prices of any commodity 
through artificial control of surpluses 
has usually ended in failure. Altogether 
too much effort has been centered in 
piling up the surpluses; too little effort 
in seeking to dispose of them and clear- 
ing the decks for future action. It may 
well be in the long run that after fur- 
ther costly experimentation with mak- 
ing loans on excess supplies as a means 
of sustaining prices we shall finally pay 
more attention to the neglected subject 
of distribution, seek to move surpluses 
into consumption at the earliest moment 
possible and via the cheapest route, and 
bring a solution of our agricultural 
problem through producing and distrib- 
uting abundant crops, rather than 
through arbitrary control and burden- 
some storage. 


A TREND TOWARD TROUBLE 


HAT WE FEARED, WE SEE IN 

the United States Live Stock Re- 
port of January 1, 1938—that the farm 
program is encouraging live-stock pro- 
duction in the Corn Belt and the South 
and discouraging it in the West. 

The table shows a total of 65,960,000 
—a decrease of 518,000 from January 
1, 1937. But in the 12 Corn Belt states 
(the north-central division) an increase 
of 1,000 head appears. This group in- 
cludes Nebraska and Kansas, where 
large decreases occurred due to continu- 
ation of the drought in that area. 

On the other hand, in 11 western 
states the decrease was 286,000 head. 
Adding the next tier of states east— 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas—thereby taking every- 
thing west of the Missouri River (or- 
dinarily considered the range cattle 
country) there is a decrease of 1,022,000 
head the past year. 

Grouping the nine southern states 
most affected by cotton production— 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
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sissippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana— 
there is a falling off of but 8,000 
head. 

The sheep table shows a total in- 
crease in the country of 330,000 in the 
year. In the 12 Corn Belt states the 
increases were 642,000 head; nine 
southern states had 10,000 head more 
than the previous January 1. 

Again, on the other hand, 11 western 
states had 915,000 fewer sheep in 1938, 
the entire group west of the Missouri 
River suffering a decrease of 88,000 
head. 

These trends may mean a_ serious 
problem for the western live-stock pro- 
ducer. 





Robert Graham 


OBERT GRAHAM, 72, VETERAN 

cattleman and long-time president 
of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Associ- 
ation, passed away February 23 at his 
home in Alliance, Nebraska, following 
some months of illness. 

Mr. Graham was born in Scotland. 
He came to this country as a young man 
and worked his way westward to the 
sandhills of Nebraska where he located 
on a ranch which he still owned near 
Alliance. He entered into partnership 
with Eugene Hall—a partnership that 
continued up to a few years ago. 

He had been president and guiding 
spirit of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association for 21 years, and for many 
years a member of the General Council 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association. 

His widow and nine children—four 
boys and five girls—survive him. 





Let's get 
WHR Bulls 


for best results 


best rustlers 
best doers 
best quality 
heavy bone 


We have one carload of 
coming twos; one load of 
long yearlings—both 
ready for service. The 
kind it will pay you to use. 


Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch 
CHEYENNE 









GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


HE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 

lost the farm bill provision intended 
to prevent use of diverted acreage for 
production of surplus live stock—the 
Boileau amendment, which was tacked 
on to both House and Senate bills when 
they went to conference. The amend- 
ment was altered and “made wholly 
ineffective to protect either the dairy 
or live-stock industry,” using the words 
of Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
who fought hard to retain the amend- 
ment in its original form. 


* * * 


The new farm law covers five crops— 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and rice. 
Acreage allotments are set for states 
according to past acreage, then broken 
down into county allotments and indi- 
vidual quotas. If the farmer grows 
more than his quota acreage, he cannot 
collect soil conservation payments, 
which are continued and adjusted so 
that no big farmer will get more than 
$10,000 but farmers in the class which 
gets $200 or less will be liberally dealt 
with. Parity payments will be made 
“if and when appropriations are made 
therefor.” Marketing quotas are fixed 
when there is an overlarge crop, sub- 
ject to approval of two-thirds of the 
farmers. Sales in excess of marketing 
quotas will be penalized. If the market- 
ing quota is rejected no loans will be 
made. If approved, the act authorizes 
loans ranging from 52 to 75 per cent 
of parity price. Program will be car- 
ried on by local committees elected by 
co-operating farmers, county commit- 
tees also so chosen, and three- to five- 
man state committees. The ever normal 
granary principle is approved but no 
money provided to carry it out. Crop 
insurance for wheat will start next 
year. Four regional research labora- 
tories will be established. One million 
dollars a year is provided for promoting 
sale of farm products. The secretary 
may prosecute before the ICC freight 
rate cases affecting transportation of 
farm products. 


* * * 


Administration tax bill starting on its 
way through Congress the first part of 
March proposes far-reaching changes in 
taxes which have brought hitter com- 
plaint from business. It modifies the 
undistributed profit tax, relaxes the 
levy on capital gains, proposes a new 
penalty on closely held corporations, 
and repeals the existing law that re- 
quires the treasury to report to Con- 
gress all corporation salaries over $15,- 
000. 


* * * 


Emergency crop and feed loans for 
1938 are again available to farmers 
who cannot obtain credit from any other 


source. The money loaned will be lim- 
ited to the farmer’s necessary and actual 
cash needs for growing his 1938 crops 
or maintaining his live stock, with the 
largest amount set at $400. Interest is 
4 per cent. . . . Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation lending activities, ordered 
to cease last October, have been re- 
sumed at the direction of President 
Roosevelt to aid business. There is $1,- 
500,000,000 available for the purpose. 


* * * 


Wage-hour legislation, it is believed, 
is not in the cards for this session of 
Congress. A subcommittee of the House 
Labor Committee has been named to 
draft a new bill. Congress may do no 
more than appoint a joint committee to 
study the problem during the next re- 
cess. .. . House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, endorsing President Roosevelt’s 
national defense policy, favorably re- 
ported the $1,000,000,000 naval expan- 
sion measure which would provide for 
construction of 46 war vessels, 22 aux- 
iliaries, and 950 airplanes to give the 
Navy an aerial fighting force of 3,000 
planes. 

* * * 


Speedy presidential signature was at- 
tached to the $250,000,000 works prog- 
ress deficiency appropriations bill. The 
added appropriation will provide for an 
estimated average of 750,000 persons 
more on WPA relief roll between now 
and June than would have been possible 
under existing appropriation. . . . Presi- 
dent approved appropriation of $2,000,- 
000 to control grasshoppers and other 
insects. 

* * * 


Hearings are again under way before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on the Pettengill bill to re- 
peal the long-and-short haul clause of 
the Transportation Act. . . . Represent- 
ing the Texas association and _ the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at committee hearings on the 70- 
car limit bill was Charles A. Stewart, 
of Fort Worth, Texas. 


* * * 


Offered to the Senate and recently 
buried by being referred to a_ hostile 
committee was the $8,000,000,000 Bulk- 
ley superhighway scheme to provide 
for construction by the federal govern- 
ment of 10 superhighways across the 
country, three running east and west 
and three north and south on which 
travelers would pay toll to reimburse 
the government for the original cost and 
maintenance. 

* * * 


Named to public posts: Dr. J. F. Ken- 
drick as chief of the federal Di- 
vision of Dairy Herd Improvement In- 
vestigations, succeeding Dr. J. C. Me- 
Dowell who retired after 30 years in 
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the Department of Agriculture; George 
A. Scott, for the past 10 years regional 
live-stock statistician at Sacramento, as 
state statistician in charge of California 
Co-operative Crop Report Service... . F. 
Lee Kirby, of Phoenix, Arizona, super- 
visor of the Tonto National Forest, as 
head of western range conservation 
work for the AAA. ... R. M. Green, 
of Missouri, chief of the agricultural 
department’s division of finance in the 
BAE since 1935, manager of the $100,- 
000,000 Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration created under the farm law to 
insure wheat. 


* * * 


Loans disbursed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and held in lending 
agencies amounted to $221,163,838 on 
5,058,847 bales of cotton and $15,598,- 
489 on 32,159,169 bushels of corn. Cot- 
ton loans averaged 8.38 cents per pound; 
corn loans, 48.51 cents per bushel... . 
Wool growers are to get Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans of 15 to 22 
cents a pound on wool. Present markets 
are depressed by surpluses, it was con- 
tended, and the spring clip would fur- 
ther depress prices, unless loans were 
made to enable growers to hold the 
surplus off the market. 


oo see 


The rail problem slated to come in for 
a White House parley after the ICC 
decision in the railroads’ 15 per cent 
rate raise request, was discussed re- 
cently by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
Montana, in a radio address in which 
he set forth the following 10-point pro- 
gram: That railroads incorporate un- 
der federal rather than state laws; 
abolition of surplus profit tax to re- 
habilitate railroads; reduction of capi- 
talization to point compatible with earn- 
ing value in lean years; material reduc- 
tion in debt and interest charges; 
strengthening of laws regulating ex- 
penditures for purchase of other com- 
panies’ stock; requirement of genuine 
competitive bidding on part of those 
selling supplies to railroads; abolition 
of unnecessary holding companies and 
non-operating affiliates; granting to the 
ICC same access to records of bankers 
and brokers that it has to records of 
carriers; strengthening bureau of ac- 
counts and finance of ICC; strengthen- 
ing law relating to rebates so railroads 
might not lend money or guarantee 
loans to favored customers. 


* * * 


Under terms of an exchange of notes 
between Chile and the United States, 
the provisional most-favored-nation com- 
mercial agreement between the two 
countries signed January 6, 1938, and 
providing for assurances of a general 
character with regard to import duties, 
quotas, and exchange control was made 
provisionally effective on February 1. 
. . » United States and Nicaragua have 
agreed that, in view of a difficult finan- 
cial situation with which Nicaragua is 
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confronted, the reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions under the trade agreement which 
became effective October 1, 1936, shall 
not be effective after March 10. . 
Brief on the Canadian trade negotiations 
has been filed by the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, whose 
secretary, F. E. Mollin, will testify at 
hearings on the pact to begin in early 
April. 


* %* * 


Dairy interests, according to report 
quoted in Business Week, are framing 
a complaint to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that some current margarine 
advertising, although the “copy” is all 
right, is false and misleading because 
of the butter-colored ink in which the 
contents of the package are depicted. 


* * * 


Pending bills aimed at restricting im- 
portations of whale oil would narrow 
the definition of American fisheries now 
entitled to duty-free entry to include 
only those using the American flag aux- 
iliary “killer” boats and employing 
American seamen. Oil imports are re- 
ported to have risen the past 15 years 
from 9,000,000 pounds annually to 56,- 
000,000 pounds last year. 


* * * 


The Bureau of Reclamation, now in 
the biggest construction program in its 
history, completed 66 construction con- 
tracts, involving $38,565,000, during the 
past twelve months. Fifty-five contracts, 
involving $55,620,000 were in force the 
first part of February. 


* * * 


Denver Union Stock Yard Company 
presented its case in United States 
Supreme Court against the order for 
reduced yardage charges. Previous court 
decisions in the case have been in favor 
of the producer. 


* * * 


Excise tax on imported pork products 
ranging from 3 to 6 cents a pound 
has been approved by House action. 
Representative Harry B. Coffee, Neb- 
raska, has urged the tax. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


IF AND WHEN IT RAINS—THE STOCK- 
MAN’S VIEW OF THE RANGE QUESTION, 
by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. We list this booklet again 
because so many requests have been 
received for it that the original 10,000- 
copy printing has been exhausted and 
a good start made on the second run 
of the same number. If you wish a 
copy for your own use or to mail to a 
friend do not delay request. The 
booklet is free. Address American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IDAHO PHOSPHATE. The 
element of phosphate in feeds, im- 
portant in the growth and develop- 
ment of lambs, is dealt with in this 
booklet published by the University 
of Idaho, Boise, Idaho. 

HoG FEEDING EXPERIMENTS, F. B. Head- 
ley, chief of Department of Farm 
Development, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nevada. Bulletin No. 147. Re- 
port of results of hog feeding experi- 
ments. It answers these questions: 
How much alfalfa meal should be 
fed? Is there a loss in feeding light- 
weight pigs in litters? What is the 
value of skim milk in the ration? 
What is the best time to sell pigs? 
and others. 

DEATH BEGINS AT Forty. Basic reasons 
for America’s shameful automobile 
accident record in 1937 were “too 
much speed and too little courtesy,” 
according to this booklet, just issued 
by the Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. It will be sent 
upon request to the insurance com- 
pany. The booklet presents an analy- 
sis of last year’s traffic accidents, 
based on official figures from the 48 
states. It drives home a lesson in 
careful driving that we all need. 

INDICATORS OF SOUTHWESTERN RANGE 
CONDITIONS, by M. W. Talbot, senior 
forest ecologist of the California 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion. Farmers’ Bulletin 1782, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. Free. The kind and condition of 
range plants and the behavior of the 
soil indicate range conditions, says 
the author, and “being able to deter- 
mine from present evidence whether 
the range is actually improving or 
whether it is going down hill is es- 
sential to proper range use. Every 
stockman needs to know when he has 
grazed his range to a degree that 
will insure an equal or greater pro- 
duction of forage in the years to fol- 
low. Guesswork is hazardous.” A 
number of terms used in speaking of 
range conditions also are clarified in 
the bulletin. 

AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF CATTLE BusI- 
NESS ON A SOUTHWESTERN SEMI- 
DESERT RANGE, by Matt J. Culley, 
associate range examiner of the 
Southwestern Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station of the Forest Serv- 
ice. A calf crop greater than 56 per 
cent is required for profits in a cattle 
business on a semidesert range in the 
Southwest, according to the author. 
The pamphlet, Circular 448, is men- 
tioned in another column of this issue 
of PropuUcErR. Price, 5 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

FEEDING PRACTICES, 1938. This bulletin 
contains information on _live-stock 
feeding based upon experiment sta- 
tion recommendations and practical 
feeding experience. It is available 
free from National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, 1411 Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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WORK PERFORMED BY 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT* 


UR WORK IN FORMAL CASES 

has been largely defensive. We 
have been on the offensive in only five 
of the 12 cases covered hereby, and in 
three of the five we were merely inter- 
veners, and the two remaining cases 
would not have been brought by us if it 
were not for the fact that good offense 
therein was considered the best defense. 
Hence, from a practical standpoint we 
were really on the offensive in only 
three cases, and in those we were sim- 
ply interveners. 

On January 1, 1937, there were pend- 
ing before the commission six formal 
cases, five of which were filed by other 
parties and one by us, in which we were 
participating. Four have been subse- 
quently disposed of by the commission. 

During the year, six additional formal 
cases were inaugurated—three by us and 
three by other parties. Of the three 
brought by us, one is suspension of in- 
creases in rates on dairy cattle, and the 
other two involve the “subsequent re- 
shipment via rail carriers” provision 
which is carried in one tariff as prereq- 
uisite to application of the 85 per cent 
basis of rates on feeders. Of the re- 
maining three cases, one was instituted 
by the carriers and the other two by 
other producers to secure suspension of 
proposed increases in rates affecting the 
live-stock industry. One has been de- 
cided, leaving five pending. 


Formal Cases Disposed Of 


Midwest Association of Meat Packers 
v.Alton R. Co.—The five complaints in- 
volved in this proceeding, summarized, 
assailed as unreasonable the carload 
rates on live stock from points in the 
Western District to points in official 
territory. (roughly, east of Indiana-Illi- 
nois line and north of Ohio and Potomac 
rivers) and sought reasonable rates for 
the future. We intervened in support 
thereof. The commission on February 
2, 1937, found that the rates assailed 
were not shown to be unreasonable and 
dismissed the complaints. Complainants 
subsequently filed petition for rehear- 
ing, which was denied. 

No doubt the interterritorial rates in- 
volved in this proceeding are excessive, 
measured by the rates prescribed by the 
commission for intraterritorial applica- 
tion in either the eastern or western 
districts. Moreover, such excessive rates 
stifle competition for live stock between 
the eastern and midwestern packers. 
However, it has been and is our convic- 
tion that the necessary relief will not 
be obtained until the rates in the East- 


*Summary of part of the ninth annual re- 
port of the traffic department presented to 
the American National convention at Chey- 
enne, January 13-15, by Calvin L. Blaine and 
Charles E. Blaine. 
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ern District, which average 72 per cent 
higher than those previously prescribed 
by the commission in 1915, are reduced. 
The rates in the western group (terri- 
tory just west of Chicago and the Miss- 
issippi River extending to Havre, Mont., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Denver, and El] Paso) 
are 10 per cent higher and those in the 
Mountain-Pacific group (territory west 
of the western group) are 20 per cent 
higher than those in the Eastern Dis- 
trict. It will require the united effort 
of the producers, stock-yards companies, 
live-stock exchanges, and packers to se- 
cure the needed revision in the interter- 
ritorial rates involved in this proceed- 
ing. 

Chicago Live Stock Exchange v. Abi- 
lene & S. Ry. Co.—Two complaints 
were involved in this proceeding. Sum- 
marized, in the aggregate, they involved 
rates on ordinary live stock in carloads 
(1) from points in Western Trunk-Line 
Territory (broadly includes Wis., Minn., 
N. D., S. D., Ia., Neb., portions of IIl., 
Colo., Wyo., Kans., Mo.) to Chicago and 
East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 
and (2) from points in Western Trunk- 
Line Territory to Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, and from those yards to desti- 
nations in official territory. 

The commission on July 13, 1937, 
found the assailed rates not unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
prejudicial and dismissed the com- 
plaints. Our comment respecting the 
rates involved in the Midwest Associa- 
tion of Meat Packers Case applies here 
with equal force. 

Our presence at the hearing was due 
to the fact that the commission had as- 
signed the Eastern Feeder Cases for 
hearing at the same time and place. 
Consequently, we intervened in support 
of the Section 1 allegations of the com- 
plaints but in opposition to the allega- 
tions of unjust discrimination and un- 
due prejudice. 

Chicago Live Stock Exchange v. Atch- 
ison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co.—This proceed- 
ing is commonly known as the Chicago 
Switching Case. It assailed the switch- 
ing charge of $2.70 per car which ap- 
plied on live stock, in addition to the 
line-haul rates prescribed by the com- 
mission in the Western Live Stock Case, 
moved to or from the union stock yards 
at Chicago. 

We intervened (petition filed by Lee 
J. Quasey, of National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association, who also represented 
us on brief and oral argument) in sup- 
port of the allegation that the switch- 
ing charge was unreasonable, but in op- 
position to the Section 3 allegation. 

The commission condemned the switch- 
ing charge and it was canceled on April 
16, 1937. 

The efforts of the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange in this proceeding resulted in 
an annual saving of $385,220.50 for the 


live-stock industry, based upon 1934 
statistics. 

Feed and Service Charges at Pacific 
Coast Stock Yards.—By schedule filed 
to become effective November 9, 1936, 
the railroads in the North Coast Freight 
Bureau Territory (roughly Ore., Wash., 
Ida.) proposed to eliminate the words, 
“the carriers furnishing the feed and 
performing the service,” from the rules 
governing feed and service charges at 
railroad operated stock yards. While 
the proposed rules were erroneously 
designated as “neither increase nor re- 
duction,” they would have resulted in 
increases ranging from 50 cents to $1 
per single-deck car and from $1 to $2 
per double-deck car in the charges for 
unloading, feeding, watering, and re- 
loading at railroad operated stock 
yards and at some of the markets where 
shipments were stopped for feed, water, 
and rest in compliance with federal or 
state laws or upon request of the 
shipper, consignee, or owner. 

Consequently, we filed petition for sus- 
pension thereof, which was granted. The 
Union Pacific undertook the defense. 

The commission on January 15, 1937, 
found the proposed schedules not justi- 
fied and ordered their cancelation with- 
out prejudice to filing new schedules, 
making it clear that in no instance 
shall the railroads collect charges for 
unloading, feeding, watering, or reload- 
ing at either railroad operated or other 
stock yards where the railroad does not 
furnish the feed or perform any serv- 
ice or where the railroad does not 
compensate others therefor. Thus, our 
position was sustained. 

Wool from Gulf Ports to Eastern 
Seaboard—By schedules filed to become 
effective May 1, 1937, and later an in- 
crease in the rates on wool, which the 
carriers had voluntarily and previously 
reduced below the level of those pre- 
scribed by the commission, was pro- 
posed by coastwise steamship lines oper- 
ating through service between Gulf of 
Mexico ports and north Atlantic ports 
or to and from interior points in con- 
junction with other water or rail car- 
riers. Upon protest by Boston wool 
dealers and producers, the commission 
suspended the proposed increase. 

Hearing was held at New Orleans, La., 
May 24 to 28, 1937 (Chas. A. Stewart 
represented American National). Briefs 
were filed June 20, oral argument be- 
fore the commission was had on June 
22 and the commission in its decision of 
June 26, 1937, found justified the in- 
creased rates. They became effective 
shortly thereafter. 


Cases Pending 


Ex Parte No. 123, Fifteen Per Cent 
Case, 1937—The Class I railroads about 
November 5, 1937, sought authority to 
increase freight rates 15 per cent, with 
certain exceptions, and to _ increase 
passenger fares in the eastern territory 
from 2 cents to 2.5 cents per mile. (The 
railroads operating in the southern and 
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western districts had previously and re- 
cently made certain increases in pas- 
senger fares and are now undertaking 
such other upward revisions therein as 
they deem practicable, but since they 
contemplate no changes which would 
result in fares higher than those pre- 
scribed in Passenger Fares and Sur- 
charges they made no proposal herein 
with respect thereto.) 

Shortly thereafter the Class II and 
III railroads and the water carriers 
filed similar petitions. At the hearing 
the American Trucking Association 
took the position that its members, too, 
intended to increase their rates in sim- 
ilar amounts. 

The railroads aver that the increases 
sought are necessary because of the in- 
creases in (a) pay for labor, (b) prices 
for materials and supplies, (c) taxes, 
and (d) recent drop in the volume of 
traffic. Substantially the same aver- 
ments are made by the water and motor 
carrier lines. 


Petitions Not New 


The instant petitions of the railroads 
are not innovations. Neither is the 
carriers’ evidence, generally speaking, 
adduced thus far. Substantially the 
same pleadings were filed and evidence 
adduced in at least eight previous cases, 
and the evidence in two other cases 
since 1909 was along the same lines. 

In the instant proceeding it is pro- 
posed to add 15 per cent to all freight 
rates. The carriers requested imme- 
diate establishment of the increases, 
which was denied. 


The proposed increase in freight 
charges and bedding on live stock in the 
Western District is $6,227,060. The full 
amount of the increase will be sub- 
stantially greater, because feeding in 
transit, loading and unloading, feeding 
and watering, reconsignment, switching, 
and other charges are not included in 
the figure, nor does it reflect increases 
in rates on materials and supplies used 
by the live-stock industry, nor the in- 
creases already made and those re- 
quested in the rates on fresh meat and 
packing-house products. The figure does 
not contain anything for the like in- 
creases proposed by motor carriers. 


The Department of Agriculture shows 
for 1936-37, based upon freight rates in 
effect on February 4 of the latter year, 
that rates on cattle, hogs, and sheep 
were 54, 42, and 40 per cent, respec- 
tively, or average total of 44 per cent, 
higher than in 1913-14. While the rail- 
roads have made some slight reductions 
in the rates on live stock in some sec- 
tions of the country to meet motor com- 
petition, the volume and extent of the 
reductions made on all other traffic 
greatly exceed those on live stock. 


Eastern Feeder Cases 


The four complaints involved in this 
proceeding allege that the rates on 
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feeders in the Western District when 
used to construct rates to country 
points east of the Mississippi River are 
unjustly discriminatory, and unduly pref- 
erential of such country points and 
unduly prejudicial to eleven marts in 
the same territory in violations of sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the act (Chas. A. 
Stewart, of the Texas producers, rep- 
resented us). 


We intervened and adduced evidence 
in opposition to the complaints, which 
have for their purpose securing the 
cancelation of the 85 per cent basis of 
rates on feeders now applicable to 
country points. Briefs were filed in 
1936. The examiner’s report sustained 
complainants. The producers filed ex- 
ceptions. 


Rules Governing Stocker or Feeder 
Cattle Rates—By schedules filed to be- 
come effective August 1, 1937, and 
later the rail lines in the Mountain- 
Pacific Territory and on traffic moving 
between points in said territory, on the 
one hand, and points in the territories 
east thereof, on the other hand, pro- 
posed to change the present application 
of rates on feeders so that such rates, 
which are on the basis of 85 per cent 
of the rates on ordinary live stock, 
would not apply on female calves and 
heifers of the dairy breeds. In fact, 
under the proposed schedules the feeder 
rates would not apply on female calves 
or heifers of any breed because of the 
possibility that such animals might at 
some time in their lives be used to pro- 
duce milk and the products thereof. The 
purpose was to undermine the 85 per 
cent basis on feeders of all descriptions. 
At present the feeder rates apply on 
not only the beef live stock but on 
dairy live stock as well, providing that 
they are not (1) slaughtered, or (2) 
used or sold for milk cows within 30 
days after arrival at destination. By 
eliminating the dairy animals it would 
leave only the beef animals taking such 
rates. We, along with Texas producers, 
filed petition for suspension. Hearing 
was had at Denver, Colo., on October 


11, 1937, at which various commissions 
and other associations joined in the 
protest. 

Matador Land & Cattle Co. (Ltd.) v. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., et al.— 
This proceeding involves yearling heifers 
on which the 85 per cent basis of rates 
was assessed. After having been fed at 
a point.a minimum period of four 
months, all of the animals, with the 
exception of two which died, were sold 
to various parties and moved out by 
truck. Later the railroads increased the 
charges to the basis of the fat-cattle 
rates and attempted to collect an addi- 
tional amount. The railroads cited Item 
30 of Transcontinental Tariff No. 52- 
series, which, in short, makes the ap- 
plication of the 85 per cent basis of 
rates contingent upon subsequent re- 
shipment via rail carriers. 

We recommended that the technical 
undercharge be not entertained and re- 
quested the rail lines to eliminate the 
item from their tariff and then secure 
authority to waive collection of the 
amount concerned. The carriers refused 
and brought suit. We filed complaint 
with the commission because of the 
principle involved. Hearing has been 
held and briefs filed. This shipment is 
the first on which it was attempted to 
assess the higher rates, and, in fact, 
for nearly a year thereafter on other 
shipments moving under the same tariff 
the lower 85 per cent rate was collected. 

American National Live Stock Assn., 
et al. v. Abilene & S. Ry. Co., et al.— 
This proceeding involves complaint 
filed by the Texas producers and our- 
selves which attacked in its entirety the 
application of present Item 30 as ap- 
plied by all carriers parties to the lone 
tariff in which it is contained. This 
was necessary in order to secure the 
elimination of the objectionable pro- 
vision by more than 300 railroads other 
than those involved in the Matador 
Case above referred to. This complaint 
was consolidated with the above. The 
Wyoming Public Service Commission, 
and National Live Stock Marketing As- 
sociation intervened in the case. 
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Classes and Commodities in South- 
west—This proceeding involves sched- 
ules filed to become effective October 1, 
1936, by common motor carriers in 
which it was proposed, among other 
things, to increase by varying amounts 
ranging from 16.7 to 139.2 per cent the 
rates on live stock from points in cen- 
tral Arizona to points in southern 
California. Moreover, it was there pro- 
posed to establish provision reserving 
to such carriers the right to refuse 
shipments of live stock. 

The Arizona live-stock and agricul- 
tural organizations filed petition for 
suspension thereof and later we joined 
therein. The commission suspended the 
proposed schedules until March 30, 
1937. Thereafter the motor carriers 
concerned voluntarily suspended them 
to June 30, 1937, but refused to make 
further extension thereof. Examiner’s 
report last June was in our favor. How- 
ever, as there were several incorrect or 
indefinite statements therein, we filed 
exceptions as did respondents. The pro- 
posed increased rates became effective 
June 30, 1937, and the commission has 
not as yet rendered its decision. 


Rates between Arizona, California, 
New Mexico, and Texas and Class and 
Commodity Rates in Pacific Southwest 
—By numerous tariffs the common motor 
carriers and the railroads proposed to 
abandon the so-called all-freight com- 
modity rate basis, under which the 
motor carriers grew up, and establish 
the classification basis in lieu thereof 
on all interstate traffic, generally speak- 
ing, in lots of less than 20,000 pounds, 
between all points in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico, also El] Paso, 
Texas. In addition, the rail lines pro- 
posed to cancel the so-called all-freight 
carload-commodity rates, minima 24,000, 
40,000, and 60,000 pounds. The proposed 
rates of both the common motor carriers 
and the railroads are the same, notwith- 
standing the fact that the length of the 
hauls range from 19 to 2,041 miles. 

The territory directly concerned rep- 
resents 33.26 per cent of the total area, 
56.7 per cent of the population, and 
32.11 per cent of the rail mileage in the 
entire mountain-Pacific group, including 
eastern Colorado and New Mexico. In 
addition, the entire country is indirectly 
concerned. 


Consequently, because of the proposed 
drastic and far-reaching changes result- 
ing in increases in rates ranging from 
5 to more than 800 per cent, numerous 
El] Paso shippers and Arizona live-stock 
and agricultural interests filed petitions 
for suspension. The commission sus- 
pended the rates the maximum time 
allowed under the law—seven months 
for rail and six for motor carrier. The 
motor carriers thereafter extended ex- 
piration date to November 30, 1937, the 
same as that for the rail tariffs. Hear- 
ing was had on one record, opening and 
reply briefs filed. 

The background of this proceeding is 
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enlightening. The rail lines published 
rates on substantially the same level as 
the motor rates. Upon petition filed by 
the trucks, the commission suspended 
the reduced rail rates. The trucks and 
the rail lines agreed to establish the 
same basis of rates, the level of which 
was dictated by the trucks, and the 
proceeding was discontinued. Thereafter 
the increased rates concerned in the 
instant proceeding were published. 


The evidence adduced by the trucks 
at the hearing in support of their rates 
was fragmentary, to say the least. The 
rail lines simply reviewed the history 
leading up to the publication of the 
proposed rates and in _ justification 
thereof cited the fact that the rates 
involved were lower than rail rates 
found reasonable by the commission in 
1927. 


The commission found in substance 
that (a) the motor carriers’ evidence 
was not persuasive, (b) that under the 
motor act the burden of proof was not 
upon the motor carriers to justify their 
proposed rates, and (c) that the pro- 
posed rates were found not unreason- 
able. Commissioner Lee, dissenting in 
part did “not approve the statements in 
the report relative to the burden of 
proof in I. and §. proceedings under 
the Motor Carrier Act, 1935.” 


The rates became effective November 
30, 1937. However, because of the prin- 
ciple involved and the damage being 
incurred by the shipping public because 
of the facts (a) that the present rates 
are clearly excessive and (b) that there 
is no provision in the motor act em- 
powering the commission to award 
reparation to shippers for excessive or 
otherwise unlawful charges named in 
the tariffs of common motor carriers 
and collected from the public, the pro- 
testants previously referred to filed 
petition for reopening and reconsidera- 
tion on the record as made or in the 
alternative for oral argument before the 
entire commission. 


Therein it was pointed out that the 
decision of the majority respecting the 
burden of proof is diametrically op- 
posed to those of division 5 in all cases 
previously decided involving motor 
rates. The division has uniformly pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the burden of 
proof rests upon the motor carriers to 
justify suspended schedules. 


ICC GRANTS 
PARTIAL RATE RAISE 


ECISION OF THE INTERSTATE 

Commerce Commission March 8 in 
the carriers’ plea for a 15 per cent rate 
raise provided a 5 per cent increase in 
live stock and live-stock products. 

The decision generally was for a 10 
per cent freight rate increase that will 
boost revenues an estimated $270,000,000 
annually. Under the announcement, 
bituminous and lignite coal and iron 








ore are exempt, according to press dis- 
patches, which state that, “specifically, 
the decision provided a 5 per cent in- 
crease in rates on agricultural products, 
except tropical fruit; animals and ani- 
mal products, except horses and mules; 
lumber, shingles, and laths; cottonseed 
and vegetable oils, except linseed oil.” 
The increase may be put in effect by 
the railroads on 10 days’ notice and 
must be made effective before July 1. 


* * * 


The 15 per cent raise in live-stock 
rates was opposed by the American 
National Live Stock Association. Prin- 
cipal testimony for the industry was 
put in at a hearing in January in Salt 
Lake City. Charles E. Blaine, traffic 
counsel of the American National, con- 
ducted the shippers’ case, with Charles 
A. Stewart, traffic expert for the Texas 
live-stock association, co-operating. 


IF AND WHEN IT RAINS 
(Continued from page 11) 


a speech at Sheridan, Wyoming, in 
1936: 

“In my opinion, based on 50 years 
practical observation, the range is bet- 
ter today than 50 years ago.” 

Fred Warren, chairman of executive 
committee of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
refers to his range as follows: 

“We have run stock every year. We 
carry more stock on this range now 
than in the old days. My father came 
to this very spot shortly before his 
death, in 1929. That was before this 
present flare-up about range depletion. 
He loved the land, and knew it. ‘Fred,’ 
he said, ‘I believe the grass is better 
now than it was when I first came’.” 

S. W. McClure, of Bliss, Idaho, a 
farmer secretary of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, in an address be- 
fore that body in 1932: 

“But somehow or other that old pub- 
lic domain that they are telling us is 
destroyed is today carrying as many 
sheep as it ever did in history. In my 
country, what the public domain needs 
is just one good rain. It would do more 
good than a dozen conservation pro- 
grams.” 


Little Change in 50 Years 


Charles FE. Collins, of Kit Carson, 
Colorado, former president, American 
National Live Stock Association: 

“Knowing the western ranges as | 
do, over sO many years, in good years 
and bad, I see but very little change in 
the conditions in our grass situation in 
the last 50 years. 

Honorable Harry B. Coffee, of Chad- 
ron, Nebraska (congressman from the 
fifth district) : 


“Coffee Cattle Company’s lease of ap- 
proximately 25,000 acres on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation in South Da- 
kota was severely hit with drought and 
grasshoppers in 1934. We graze sheep 
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on this land. Because of the drought, 
grasshoppers, and shortage of water, 
most of the range near the remaining 
watering places was absolutely bare in 
the fall of 1934. We anticipated little 
grass the following year. However, the 
spring of 1935 was a wet season, the 
range came back better than ever, and 
we could have cut wheat grass hay on 
the range that was bare the year be- 
fore. With moisture it does not take 
iong for this western range to come 
back.” 

Thomas Jones, of Midland, South 
Dakota, president of the Western South 
Dakota Stock Growers’ Association: 

“Our grass roots in our soil will stand 
a wonderful lot of dry weather. Last 
year was very dry and all our pastures 
were grazed to the ground, but we had 
some very good rains during May and 
June and we have a wonderful growth 
of grass and hay and plenty of 
weeds... .” 

Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., manager of 
King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas: 

“In this particular section here, I 
do not feel that any of the substantial 
ranchmen have abused their ranges. I 
think just the contrary: that they have 
improved them by running better cattle 
and fewer cattle. . . . Of course, when- 
ever droughts hit the country, in an 
effort to save their live stock they do 
have to use every bit of feed that they 
can possibly find for their cattle, and 
during these periods their ranges may 
be overgrazed. However, I have only 
seen this condition once or twice in the 
last 20 years... .” 


Comeback Marvelous 


Chas. Redd, of LaSal, Utah: 

“We had a severe drought in 1934. 
Conditions in 1935 were below normal. 
Nineteen thirty-six was a reasonably 
good year, and the whole country staged 
a remarkable comeback. 

“There’s a range between Monticello 
and Moab through which the main high- 
way runs. This area is known as Dry 
Valley. It is definitely a desert area. 
For a number of years it has been 
ruthlessly grazed both summer and win- 
ter by both cattle and sheep. In 1935 
the sheep were excluded during the sum- 
mer. Heavy and also improper grazing, 
together with a long drought, had re- 
duced this area to the barest of ground. 
Some government experts contended 
that, under a ‘closed grazing’ program, 
Dry Valley would not recover in 10 
years. We had rather a favorable rain 
period during the summer of 1936. 
Dry Valley staged a comeback that was 
simply marvelous. I have seen a number 
of other places where similar results 
occurred after rain had fallen.” 

Brownlow V. Wilson, of Cimarron, 
New Mexico: 

“T can show you parts of our range 
which IT had thought completely burned 
ut by the drought that are now covered 
with thick gramma grass. Gramma roots 
seem to survive a great deal of drought. 
I think that with 10 wet years again 
all our range would look as good as it 
was 10 years ago—before the present 
drought started.” 


> 


Part two of “If and When It Rains” will 
appear in the April Propucer. 


March, 1938 


F. A. MITCHELL RANCH near Marfa, Texas. 
land in December, 1934, because of drought. 





All cattle were removed from this 


In the spring 


of 1935 experienced 


stockmen said it would require three or four years to come back. 


BUT RAIN FELL: 





COON AND CULBERTSON RANCH in Hartley County, Texas. p 
There is a lot of gramma grass as good as this in that territory. 


the dust bowl. 
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Picture taken in summer of 1937. 
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The same scence taken in August, 1935 
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Not bad for near 


Photo by B. V. Wilson, Cimarron, N. M. 


RANGE NEAR CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO. This range looked dead a few years 
ago. By 1937 it had recovered about 70 per cent and had an excellent stand of grass. 





PROSPECT FAVORABLE 


(Continued from page 6) 

Canada has been practically shut out 
of the domestic cattle market this sea- 
son so far as live cattle are concerned, 
only a few hundred head having paid 
duty since the new quota became avail- 
able. Prices at Chicago, Buffalo, and 
other eastern markets are down to a 
level where payment of duty and run- 
ning expense is impossible. The bulk of 
Ontario winter production will go across 
the Atlantic, the movement in that direc- 
tion having been retarded by. lack of 
steamer space. Last year Canada sent 
164,191 cattle over 700 pounds to this 
market, compared with 143,219 in 1936. 
The number weighing less than 700 
pounds was 50,355, against 55,695 in 
1936, the increase representing liquida- 
tion in response to drought which forced 
Alberta and Saskatchewan herds to mar- 
ket. Mexico sext 24,792 over 700 pounds 
and 172,717 under 700 pounds, compared 
with 21,992 and 140,439, respectively, in 
1936. 

Imports of both canned beef and pork 
show a contracting tendency, although 
Poland is still able to send 300,000 to 
500,000 pounds of pork into this market 
weekly. Canada is also contributing a 
package of fresh beef and pork weekly. 
During 1937 Canada sent us 4,665,558 
pounds of fresh beef, against 3,977,272 
pounds in 1936; also 74,830,480 pounds 
of fresh pork, against 41,843,011 pounds 
the previous year. 

The attitude of Corn Belt feeders to- 
ward reduction of the Canadian duty on 
stock cattle is almost unanimously ad- 
verse. “All that could be accomplished 
would be irreparable damage to our 
domestic cattle breeding industry,” said 
E. H. Schloeman, of Minnesota. “With 
the turn of the wheel, our western herds 
will recuperate; at this stage breeders 
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MARKETS 


in the plains and mountain areas need 
encouragement, which will be impossible 
if 250,000 to 300,000 Canadian stockers 
are admitted.” Many other feeders with 
whom the writer has talked on the sub- 
ject concur. In fact, a decided change of 
opinion on the subject has developed in 
recent years. 


Packers Hit Hard 


Packers have been hit hard by re- 
stricted supplies of raw material, in- 
creased operating cost, and a mountain 
of taxes. Both major and minor con- 
cerns are passing dividends, depressing 
the value of their securities and putting 
them in weak strategical position. Over 
the hinterlands the fact is realized that 
increasing taxation of the processing in- 
dustry is inimical to the welfare of feed- 
ers and other producers, both at the pri- 
mary and secondary stages. Retailers 
have also been hampered both by special 
and state taxes. In Illinois an unemploy- 
ment impost exerts an influence on retail 
prices. 


No Processing Tax Wanted 


Opposition to reimposition of process- 
ing taxes on domestic animal or meats 
is pronounced. Realization that the for- 
mer tax on hogs kicked back on grow- 
ers, probably to the full amount, is gen- 
eral. A tax of 25 cents per cwt. on 
cattle, 50 cents per cwt. on hogs, and 
15 cents per cwt. on sheep, these amounts 
being speculative, would do more to cre- 
ate prejudice against farm legislation 
than anything else, and processing taxes 
in some form will be necessary to raise 
money for “parity” prices should such 
payments be determined upon. Once an 
excursion of that nature is made, latent 
opposition will develop activity. 

A horse-meat market is in operation 
on West Pershing Road, Chicago. The 
product is advertised as “government in- 
spected” and is purveyed in 25- and 50- 
pound cartons at a cost of 6 cents per 
pound frozen, either sliced or ground. 
That it is being sold is attested to by 
groups of buyers toting packages to the 
tenement sections. The supply source is 
a Topeka, Kansas, packing-house. 


HIDES MOVING 


IN LARGER VOLUME 
BY J. E. P. 


IDES ARE MOVING IN LARGER 

volume than recently, but the out- 
look for both leather and hide markets 
needs clarification. The position of sole 
leather manufacturers is unfavorable, 
sales dragging below the heavily cur- 
tailed rate of production, while prices 
are not appreciably above the low point 
of early winter. 





Tanners are buying hides conserva- 
tively to replace depleted stocks, en- 
abling packers to work off part of their 
accumulation and sell fresh take-off. 
Packer hides are bid 11 to 11% cents 
for heavy native steers; 10% to 11 cents 
for heavy Texas; 9% to 10 cents for 
light Texas; and 10% to 11% cents for 
heavy Colorado’s. 

Early March trade at Chicago moved 
several hundred thousand pieces, includ- 
ing heavy steers which had been unsal- 
able for weeks. This business has de- 
veloped scant optimism, as_ packers’ 
stocks are heavy. At present hides are 


in packers’, rather than in tanners’, 


hands, which means that they are not 
going to the pit. 

Independent packer hides are selling 
somewhat freely at 8 cents for all- 
weight native steers; branded, 1 cent off. 
Country hide trade has also picked up— 
on a 6%-cent basis, all weights, deliv- 
ered. Buff weights sell at 7 cents, se- 
lected. 

Recent advances in the futures mar- 
ket have encouraged tanners to enter the 
spot market on an expanded scale, but 
demand is not sufficient to encourage 
expectation of higher prices. Current 
demand centers on cows, which are mov- 
ing in excess of slaughter in response 
to a demand for lightweight sole leath- 
er. Hides of last autumn and summer 
slaughter are selling one-half cent pre- 
mium over current kill. 


WOOL TRADE 
STILL DORMANT 
BY J. E. P. 


OOL TRADE VOLUME IS IN- 

sufficient to establish a reliable 
market. Buyers at eastern concentra- 
tion points are inactive, content with 
odd lots and insistent on concessions. 
Distress sales are invariably under pub- 
lished, nominal quotations. No urgent 
demand for substantial quantities of wool 
exists, the new clip is not arousing the 
least interest, and it is evident that the 
bulk of it will remain in growers’ hands, 
either for western storage or consign- 
ment to eastern lofts. 

Mill inactivity does not improve as 
the season works along. Partial idle- 
ness is the rule at New England centers. 
Elsewhere CIO agitation is conspicuous, 
labor leaders endeavoring to prevent 
wage concession agreements. Especially 
in men’s wear trade the depression is 
severe. 


Fabric Consumption Lower 


Lower fall fabrics are _ inevitable. 
Hand-to-mouth purchasing of fabrics on 
a restricted scale continues. Consump- 
tion during the first quarter of 1938 fell 
off sharply compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1937. 

In a nominal sense, fleece wools are 
easy. Buyers intimate willingness to 
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pay 25 to 26 cents, in the grease, for 
three-eighths and quarter-blood bright 
fleece wools, holders insisting on 27 to 
29 cents. 

Territory wools are quiet, all quota- 
tions being nominal. Staple, combing 
length, half-blood territory wools can be 
bought in Boston at 63 to 65 cents, 
scoured basis; French combing length 
grades of the same wools, at 60 to 62 
cents. Only in response to urgent needs 
for small lots can any business be done 
on this basis. Distress lots sell at 58 to 
60 cents, scoured basis. Occasional sales 
of Texas wools—twelve-months—at 62 
to 65 cents, scoured basis, are reported. 


Trend Downward 


Evidently the trend of prices is down- 
ward, creating a serious situation for 
growers, who need advances on a new 
clip, so far without a market. A move- 
ment is reported at Washington to 
finance the industry. At present the 
outlook for disposing of the 1938 clip 
is far from encouraging. Cash advances 
will probably be made through the Farm 
Credit Administration and private agen- 
cies. Assuming the government finan- 
cial succor to cotton growers and what 
will probably be a full value loan on the 
1938 corn crop is economic, extending 
relief to wool growers in this emergency 
is justifiable. Packers have again re- 
duced pelt credits, wiping out a slight 
advance in January. Current pelt cred- 
its are around $1.20 per ewt., live weight 
of the animal. Packers contend that 
pulled wool is accumulating in their lofts 
and that they have no certainty as to 
what the holding will realize. 


Trade Pacts Disturbing 


Possible adverse tariff changes also 
generate concern. Announcement of a 
definite federal policy to maintain exist- 
ing imposts on both raw and manufac- 
tured wool products would relieve this 
tension. Pending British trade agree- 
ments are disturbing, both in growing 
and manufacturing circles. After every 
recent slump, wool values have returned 
to levels high enough to pay accrued 
carrying and interest charges, but the 
problem of holding until the turn comes 
confronts the industry. 

Raw wools are not listed for trading 
in the British negotiations, but wool 
wastes and rags are named. Practically 
all woolen and knit fabrics are listed, 
and, in the event that duties on manu- 
factured woolen goods are lowered to 
increase imports, possibility exists that 
consumption of American mills will be 
lowered to a point where domestic pro- 
duction cannot be consumed at home and 
would enter the class of export sur- 
pluses. 


Holdover Needs Moving 

At the moment, and without peering 
into the future in quest of trouble, the 
problem is revival of the domestic woolen 


industry to put into consumptive chan- 
nels the holdover from the 1937 clip. 


March, 1988 


Once inventories at eastern concentra- 
tion points could be eliminated it would 
be possible to establish credits on the 
new clip. Wool growers depend either 
on actual sales or substantial advances 
at this season for operating funds. 

Meanwhile purchases of raw wools con- 
tinue spotty, fall trade in fabrics is de- 
layed, and unfilled orders at the mills 
are diminishing. 

Heavy withdrawals at early Austra- 
lian auctions are reported increasing 
visible supplies in that quarter. In this 
country lower inventories than a year 
ago are offset by sluggish current de- 
mand, an unusually large carryover in 
the West, and current low consumption. 


MAKING AMERICANS 
MEAT MINDED 


ERSISTENTLY AND FORCEFUL- 

ly the story that meat prices are 
attractive and that meat quality is im- 
proved is going to millions of Amer- 
icans in the “Move More Meat” cam- 
paign sponsored by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

The slogans “Eat More Meat” and 
“Serve More Meat” are reaching the 
public from many angles, from the exec- 
utive offices of state governors to the 
meat counters of the corner meat shop. 
Mass meetings are being conducted in 
scores of cities where talks and pro- 
grams centering about meat are given. 
Meetings have been held in more than 
350 communities. Typical of what is 
being done is shown in reports furnished 
the National Provisioner: 

From Providence, Rhode Island— 

“Governor recently turned over his 
weekly half hour on the radio to meats.” 

From Rochester, New York— . 

“Gas and electric company gave us a 
window display this week, and street car 
company has granted permission to 
print slogans on weekly passes.” 

From Washington, D. C.— 

“Woman broadcaster on food ideas 
had meat material on local broadcasting 
system.” 

From Huron, South Dakota— 

“Evening Huronite publishing daily 
on its front page the slogan ‘Eat More 
Meat—Help South Dakota Live Stock 
Industry’.” 


Conditions Improving 


From many quarters, says the Na- 
tional Provisioner, reports are that con- 
ditions are improving and that the cam- 
paign is a success. H. R. Davison, vice- 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, in a talk before the Pan- 
handle Live Stock Association on March 
7, referring to price advances of 4 to 
11 per cent in cattle, 4 to 12 per cent 
in hogs, and 7 per cent in lambs, stated: 
“T believe the campaign, coupled with a 
seasonal decrease in production, has 
been a very important factor.” The cam- 


paign is reaching millions of consumers 
through radio and newspapers, in sev- 
eral hundred retail stores, in hotels, 
restaurants, and railway dining cars, 
and in thousands of railway stations. 
The National Provisioner reports that 
the railroads up to February 26 had or- 
dered 32,500 of the Institute’s special 
railway station posters to place in sta- 
tions throughout the country, and had 
requested over 200,000 menu stickers. 


Retailers Co-operate 


Retailers also are continuing their co- 
operation in the campaign, not only 
through display of store material sent 
out by the Institute, but also in their 
own advertising in local newspapers, 
featuring strong slogans designed to 
arouse increased interest in meat. The 
National Tea Company is using special 
advertising streamers and signs in the 
campaign. Safeway Stores are instruct- 
ing their various branches in 22 states 
to get behind the program, displaying 
in advertising of all kinds the desira- 
bility of buying meat. One hundred and 
fifty-three thousand independent retail 
grocers from coast to coast, members of 
Independent Food Distributors’ Council, 
are continuing efforts to influence con- 
sumers to buy more meat. 

William Whitfield Woods, president of 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
told members of the Kansas Live Stock 
Association, meeting in Wichita, March 
4, that “millions of dollars have been 
added to the value of the farmers’ live 
stock in the last month by the nation- 
wide movement.” 


Radio Response Gratifying 


Response from radio programs be- 
ing sponsored by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board is exceeding ex- 
pectations, according to the Board’s gen- 
eral manager, R. C. Pollock. These pro- 
grams are being conducted over 14 pow- 
erful stations for a period of 13 weeks. 
Requests for meat recipe books and other 
literature have come from every state 
in the country, and even from Canada, 
the Board announces. 

Throughout the broadcast, consumers 
are being told that there are abundant 
supplies of meat available, that the 
quality is high, that the price is reason- 
able, and that meat excels in food value. 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on March 5 at $22.50 a ton, f. o. b. 
Texas points. Hay prices, carlot, on 
March 2 at Omaha were: alfalfa—choice 
leafy, $18 to $19.50; No. 1, $16.50 to 
$17.50; standard leafy, $15 to $16; 
standard, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 2, $12 
to $13; No. 3, $11 to $12; upland prairie 
—No. 1, $11 to $12; No. 2, $10 to $11; 
No. 3, $7 to $9; midland prairie—No. 1, 
$10 to $11; No. 2, $7.50 to $9.50; mixed 
hay—No. 1, $11 to $12; No. 2, $10 to 
$11; No. 3, $7 to $9. 
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RECEIPTS— 1938 1937 

RO 8 OE oon bh uote eee beer dl es 1,156,832 1,172,074 

ROP RNES ee ke Tae a a ee a ea 489,541 519,047 

RUNS an ge fa oe ed 2,892,373 2,500,310 

I si cspsedikrectcep ics cia bi cacapaccdelis snide ipbch dice lanenecmaee 1,954,118 2,063,317 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

RE ccc Nk gel iain NI ncn ee Cre 391,158 406,034 

RERUN ee a ee wie nate oe Me 165,963 155,630 

RONNRPNS pseeoke ee Ce Sak aloe Og ae 815,303 748,412 

IE ipctiic ce cinccncbcramne naa tacbpsaccaannes dadianodedaees 792,795 865,073 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

Lore ee EEO EEE en tetetee ok eee ameter tel ree 152,957 151,789 

NONI a A nr oe, we aN ah ee 34,563 31,969 

a ac ae Soe 00 SS 35,234 28,808 

RPE ne ccs ae OSS ee 94,893 114,600 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

Raa ae a ee lee ee ae ea es es 829,802 867,465 

a a pa aa eS a al 420,096 483,552 

PN i eos 2a ee ae er 4,200,988 3,519,422 

aR ONN se a ease lad Se eee aecaaie 1,552,017 1,700,006 


= 
*Exclusive of calves. {Includes stockers and feeders. 


























LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in 


Pounds Feb. 7, 19387 Jan. 1, 19388 


PN NE oe che as 45,750,000 46,985,000 
Srned ppe ts se eo 14,020,000 13,985,000 
Smamb “and  mutton...........:-...-- 3,278,000 2,895,000 
BONO RD RIOT oon oS 200,525,000 116,313,000 
WO tay Se OTK oe 83,002,000 59,705,000 
I, I cc ctiseciccecsensnsnntisnes 269,719,000 222,547,000 
Miscellaneous: <20:.~622...0c2cc.sc2.ncscss 81,131,000 67,212,000 

I I is cso cite ae 697,425,000 529,642,000 
BREE oscnttnceiaicaro peed neinue ceieles 97,300,000 53,693,000 
Frozen poultry ..<...-2..---..0-s..-2.....- 115,091,000 123,500,000 
Creamery ‘butter: ....2..0...22i 0. 31,083,000 42,953,000 
Eggs (case equivalent).............. 3,051,000 3,951,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. *Subject to revision. 


Feb. 1, 1937 


148,042,000 
32,874,000 
10,491,000 

321,668,000 
75,559,000 
341,295,000 
132,275,000 
1,062,204,000 
182,709,000 
178,304,000 
42,734,000 
1,586,000 


COMPARATIVE LIVE STOCK PRICES 


Mar. 1, 1938 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)...... $ 8.75-10.00 $ 


Slaughter Steers—Good ~......0....2.....22::0.-2-:c0+ 8.00- 9.00 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.)........ 8.50- 9.75 
Slaughter Steers—Good...................-..---.--2:++++ 7.75- 8.75 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750 lbs. up).......... 6.75- 8.00 


Fed Young Steers—Good-Choice.................... 7.50- 9.25 
Heifers—Good-Choice 7.50- 8.75 
NOISES RI i : .f 
Vealers—Go0d-Choice  ..2........c---0.--cccceceeereseseeeee 8.50-11.00 


GAIVOSB—AGODGRCDICS ann cscccccicnenn nce ncc sect seecccecenes 6.00- 8.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice.... 6.50- 7.75 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med....... 5.50- 6.50 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 Ibs.)........ 9.10- 9.50 
PMMNDS—GOOG-CROMC a nns snes ncccecsewsenccenne 8.00- 8.75 
Wes GOOGACMOICE seco iocwk ees 4.00- 4.75 


*900 pounds up. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Mar. 1, 1938 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Steers—Choice (700 lbs. up) ..................-...-- $14.00-15.00 
RRR SNA ea hg 13.00-14.00 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) -...........202......... 13.50-15.00 
RRS CNN esas So ot 12.50-14.00 
Yearling Steers—Choice ............2..220....22-.000--- 13.50-14.50 
Yearling Steers—Goo0d .0000.....22...2.--eceeeeeeeee 12.50-13.50 
RS OWES — ON oa oe tie 8 eh 11.50-12.00 
NN eee es 15.00-16.00 


ROT EN on rtrd i Sat 13.50-15.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 


Lambs—Choice (45 lbs. down)...................--. 16.00-17.50 

SPN a crc re 15.00-16.50 

RETR EGON SS en i gta ty hid 9.00-10.00 
FRESH PoRK CUTS— 

Loins—-8-12 lb. average—....000000....e eee 18.00-20.00 
28 


Feb. 1, 1938 


8.00-10.00 
7.00- 8.50 
7.75- 9.50 
7.00- 8.00 
6.25- 7.00 
7.00- 8.50 
6.75- 8.00 
75- 6.25 


CIO Oo g 


cob 


Feb. 1, 1938 


$15.00-14.50 


12.00-13.00 
12.50-14.50 
12.00-13.00 
12.50-14.00 
12.00-12.50 
10.50-11.50 
16.00-17.00 
15.00-16.00 


14.50-16.00 
13.50-15.00 
8.00- 9.00 


14.00-16.00 


Five-Yr. Av. 


1933-37 


1,158,369 

511,763 
3,017,352 
1,881,668 


411,518 
158,660 
892,471 
766,041 


147,320 
32,130 
33,891 

115,771 


794,000 
435,000 
3,556,000 
1,415,000 


Five-Year 


Average 


82,278,000 
22,713,000 
4,669,000 
193,876,000 
83,428,000 
352,304,000 
87,939,000 
827,207,000 
118,494,000 
125,886,000 
35,394,000 
1,575,000 


Mar. 1, 1937 


$12.50-14.25 


10.00-13.00 
12.75-14.25 


9.75-13.00 
7.75-10.25* 
9.50-13.50 
8.50-12.25 
6.00- 7.00 
6.25- 7.75 
6.75- 9.00 
5.50- 6.75 
9.10-10.30 
10.00-11.00 
5.25- 6.40 


Mar. 1, 1937 


$16.00-17.50 
13.00-16.00 
16.00-17.50 
13.00-16.00 
16.00-17.50 
13.00-16.00 
11.00-12.00 
13.50-14.50 
12.50-13.50 


15.00-18.00 
14.00-17.00 
8.00- 9.00 


17.50-20.00 


LAMB PRICES MAY IMPROVE 
WITH LOWERED SUPPLIES 


HE SEASONAL REDUCTION IN 
slaughter supplies of sheep and 

lambs during the next two months may 
bring some advance in prices received 
for lambs, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics stated in its February sheep 
and lamb report—that is, if no further 
weakness occurs in consumer demand 
and in prices of wool and pelts. 

February-April monthly slaughter 
probably will be seasonally smaller than 
in January; but trend of weights may 
be heavier than a year earlier. 

Marketings of fed lambs during the 
remainder of the fed-lamb marketing 
season that extends through April prob- 
ably will be larger than those of a year 
earlier. The bureau pointed out, how- 
ever, that the increase in fed lambs may 
be partly offset by smaller marketings 
of Texas grass-fat yearling lambs in 
March and April. 


* * * 


Domestic wool prices may hold near 
present levels during the next few 
months, but marked advance in prices 
from present levels during the first 
quarter of 1938 appears probable, says 
the bureau. 


MORE STABLE PRICES 
IN PROSPECT FOR CATTLE 


OMEWHAT LESS THAN THE 
usual fluctuations in cattle prices is 
in prospect for the spring months, both 
for the better and the lower grades of 
cattle, according to February report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Better-grade slaughter steers already 
had declined 50 per cent from the high 
in late October, it was stated, and the 
price spread between best and lowest 
grade was much narrowed. 

Prices of better grades are not ex- 
pected to decline much further in the 
next few months, in spite of the pros- 
pect for larger supplies in the spring 
and summer. Prices of lower grade 
steers and slaughter cows are not ex- 
pected to change greatly during the 
spring months, although they usually 
advance in this period. Supplies will be 
reduced seasonally in the first half of 
the year and probably will be smaller 
than in the first six months of 1937. 

This year’s slaughter of both cattle 
and calves is expected to be smaller 
than in 1937. Farmers are expected to 
feed these cattle and calves to con- 
siderably heavier weights than are re- 
ported for the past year of short feed 
supplies. In areas where cattle num- 
bers were reduced by drought in recent 
years some restocking is expected. This 
will result in fewer cows, heifers, and 
calves going to slaughter. 

Steer slaughter for the year probably 
will be larger than in 1937, and more 
well-finished grain-fed cattle will be 
marketed, the bureau stated. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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SMALLER STOCKS, SUPPLIES 
FAVOR HOG PRICE ADVANCE 


OG PRICES MAY MAKE FUR- 

ther advances within the next two 
or three months, according to the 
February hog situation report by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Smaller stocks will tend to strengthen 
prices through the late winter and early 
spring, the bureau states. By late 
spring and early summer, however, 
some seasonal weakness may develop as 
the fall pig movement increases. 

For the remainder of the marketing 
year, February through September, it is 
expected that farmers will send more 
hogs to market than during these 
months last year. Most of this expected 
increase in the slaughter supply will 
take place from early May through 
August and may sell at a price average 
materially lower than the average of 
more than $11 a hundred last summer. 


MARKED DEMAND INCREASE 
IN FARM PRODUCE UNLIKELY 


LTHOUGH THE BUREAU OF 
Agricultural Economics finds indi- 
cations of “some irregular improve- 
ment from present levels of industrial 
activity,” February announcement was 
that “it is unlikely that this tendency 
will produce any marked increase in the 
domestic demand for farm products in 
the remainder of this year.” 

As to foreign demand for American 
farm products, although the December 
index of agricultural exports was the 
highest in more than two years, the in- 
crease in exports has been largely a 
reflection of changes in the supply sit- 
uation here and abroad. 

“General indications are for a more 
stable price situation in 1938 than in 
1937.” The recent decline in the index 
was attributed largely to lower prices 
of farm products and foods. 

Price possibilities, according to the 
Bureau, are that in the spring there 
may be a substantial rise in wheat; 
feed grains should “continue near pres- 
ent levels for at least another month 
or two;” corn should remain steady; 
wool in the “first half of 1938 will be 
affected by large supplies of raw wool, 
with no immediate prospect for recov- 
ery in mill consumption.” 


WHAT PRICE TRADE 


(Continued from page 14) 
agreement with Mexico, and that coun- 
try has recently sharply: raised its tariff 
on many items other than foodstuffs. 

As a matter of fact, the reciprocal 
trade agreements are such in name only. 
They are actually devices to lower the 
tariff, piece by piece, in order to in- 
crease foreign trade, and when such 
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agreements have been concluded cover- 
ing all the major items imported into 
this country, we shall in effect have 
made a straight reduction in the tariff. 

Dr. Henry F. Grady, formerly chief 
of the Division of Trade Agreements, 
in an article entitled “The New Trade 
Policy,” published in January, 1936, 
clearly stated the objective in these 
words: 


“Our objective is the general ameliora- 
tion of the world situation. We have 
already lowered many rates, which have 
been generalized to other countries. 
When we shall have gone the rounds of 
most of the important countries of the 
world, reducing in each case the duties 
on commodities of which it is the prin- 
cipal or important source, we shall have 
lowered our tariffs on a great many 
items where the case for lowering is 
justified. As a result of extending these 
reductions to virtually all countries, we 
will obtain, it would seem, what the pro- 
ponents of unaltered tariff reduction 
desire.” 


Benefits Generalized 


It makes no difference with what 
country a specific agreement is made or 
what items it covers. As _ previously 
stated, all benefits are generalized to the 
world at large, limited only in rare in- 
stances by quotas and in rarer instances 
by the blacklisting of countries which 
maintain unfair trade restrictions. Are 


all these strenuous efforts to increase 
foreign trade justified? There is grow- 
ing discontent over increasing imports 
and substantial evidence as to the un- 
soundness of the policy. In an address 
made by L. A. Wheeler, in charge of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Economic Association in At- 
lantic City, December 28 to 30, 1937, I 
find the following significant statements: 


“The outstanding fact that emerges 
from a comparison of the present with 
the historical position is that the funda- 
mental basis for an exchange of Ameri- 
can agricultural products for European 
industrial products is not so good as it 
used to be. 


“* * * But the principal reason is 


to be found in larger European produc- 
tion. Outstanding instances are wheat 
and certain live-stock products, such as 
pork and dairy products. This increase 
in production has been strongly influ- 
enced by governmental encouragement 
in the form of severe restrictions on im- 
ports and of direct and indirect produc- 
tion aids.” 

Referring to the present as an era of 
governmental regulation and control, Dr. 
Wheeler states: 


“Up to the present time this govern- 
mental control, as it relates to the for- 
eign trade of individual countries, has 
resulted in a contraction of international 


Don't Hit [It Blindly 


Finding your market blindly is 
like driving a nail blind-folded. 
You may hit it on the head or you 
may miss completely. 


By telephone you can check prices 
and sell at the right time. 


In any transaction, telephoning 
first often saves time and trips. 


The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Company 
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trade. Of course, no government has at- 
tempted directly to reduce its own ex- 
ports. On the contrary, all governments 
have intervened more or less actively to 
increase exports. But at the same time 
practically all governments have inter- 
vened energetically, through a great 
variety of methods, to restrict imports, 
particularly those of agricultural origin, 
which they could, more or less efficiently, 
produce within their own borders. And 
in the field of agriculture the efforts to 
decrease imports have been far more 
successful than the efforts to increase 
exports, with the result that world trade 
in agricultural products as a whole has 
been greatly reduced.” 

Summing up, Dr. Wheeler says: 

“But one general proposition does 
hold good. If the United States is to 
export increasing quantities of agricul- 
tural and industrial products, it must, 
as a creditor country, be prepared to 
accept even larger imports of goods and 
services from abroad.” 


Can We Change World Trend? 


That is a plain statement of the sit- 
uation which confronts us as to foreign 
trade. Can the United States success- 
fully attempt to change a world trend 
toward a more nationalistic policy? No 
doubt we can somewhat affect the world 
situation, but it would seem that the 
price we would have to pay is altogether 
too great. In a world more closely 
guarding its markets why should we 
surrender ours? 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that for the first five months of the 
current fiscal year, July 1 to December 
1, we imported $270,719,000 worth of 
competitive agricultural products, while 
our total imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts for that period were valued at 
$583,067,000. For the same period our 
total exports of agricultural products 
were valued at $379,174,000. Taking the 
calendar year, I find that the value of 
exports of United States farm products 
for the first 11 months of 1937 was 9 
per cent greater than for the correspond- 
ing period in 1936. Despite this increase, 
however, farm products accounted for 
less than one-fourth of the total export 
value in that period, compared with more 
than 30 per cent for the same period a 
year earlier. So as world trade has in- 
creased, farm products have failed to 
hold their relative position. 

So much for the policy as it was sold 
to the country and as it has been 
changed in order still further to in- 
crease foreign trade. How does this 
new poli¢y conform with other current 
national policies, and can our State De- 
partment long continue to weave an in- 
ternational pattern while our policy of 
dealing domestically with both agricul- 
ture and labor trends more and more to 
a nationalistic basis. The AAA policy 
of restricting production has as _ its 
primary objective the raising of price. 
The various measures enacted in recent 
years in behalf of labor have trended 
toward shorter hours and higher wages. 
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In both instances these policies will be 
reflected in higher production costs. 
Certainly, as wages in the packing in- 
dustry and in the field of distribution 
have increased, our share of the con- 
sumer dollar has decreased. 


Between Conflicting Forces 


Inevitably we come up against the 
problem of how American agriculture 
can stand the gaff between these con- 
flicting forces. A recent announcement 
by officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture states that for 1938 the crop re- 
duction goal compared with 19387 is set 
at 15,000,000 to 30,000,000 acres. This 
in addition to previous reductions. In 
the light of this announcement and of 
already existing conditions, we are dis- 
mayed at the thought that several more 
trade agreements are to be made in the 
near future, each trading away part of 
the American market for our products. 
They can mean only one thing—lower 
price levels in this country at a time 
when overhead costs, particularly taxes 
and labor, are at a high level with scant 
chance of reduction. It means unfair 
competition, because producers in this 
country with current production costs 
cannot compete with producers of like 
commodities in any of the competitive 
countries. That is a clearly established 
fact. It means a further surrender of 
the American market to foreign produc- 
ers when many American crops, despite 
a succession of drought years, are now 
available in quantities in excess of cur- 
rent demand at reasonable prices. This 
is best evidenced by a study of the re- 
cent activities of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. This corpora- 
tion does not operate in any given com- 
modity until it has definitely determined 
that that particular commodity is cur- 
rently in excess supply or, to put it an- 
other way, that a surplus exists. 

In looking over the list of products 
purchased by it during the fiscal year 
1937, I find cattle and calves, eggs, 
skimmed milk, honey, fish, rolled oats, 
potatoes, beets, apples, carrots, ruta- 
bagas, and many other items. Would 
you believe it when I tell you that each 
item named above is on the Canadian 
list scheduled for further tariff reduc- 
tions? 


Protective Tariff Justified 


It must seem evident from all the 
foregoing that we have veered rather 
sharply away from a sensible middle 
course. I do not believe in tariffs that 
are so high as entirely to exclude im- 
portations. I do believe, however, that 
producers are entitled to a tariff which 
is high enough to restrict importations 
when prices are low in this country but 
which will protect the consumer by per- 
mitting importations when prices get 
unduly high. If we are again to lower 
the tariff on cattle in the reopened Ca- 
nadian agreement, it simply means that 
they can compete in our markets at a 





lower price level and that it will increase 
competition and lower prices when 
thousands of Corn Belt feeders are al- 
ready facing serious losses this year. 

Must we not straighten out our poli- 
cies so that we are all going in the 
same direction. Let us take the lowly 
egg as an example. Ten days ago I 
heard Congressman Lea of California 
plead before the House Ways and Means 
Committee for an excise tax on this 
product. The Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration bought 287,601 cases of eggs 
in the fiscal year 1937, and yet we now 
propose to lower the tariff so that more 
eggs can come in, whereupon the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation will be obliged 
to increase its purchases. In other 
words, the Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration is not helping the American 
farmer in this instance. It is in effect 
buying foreign eggs. 

Another item of special interest is 
pork. The Canadian agreement lists 
swine, pork, fresh or chilled, and bacon, 
hams, and shoulders for tariff reduc- 
tions. We imported in the year 1937 
from Poland alone more than 32,000,000 
pounds of hams, and yet one of the prin- 
cipal reasons, we are told, that we must 
accept these added sacrifices is to help 
dispose of our surplus pork in foreign 
markets. I confess that it doesn’t make 
sense to me. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


We are nearing a show-down on the 
whole tariff policy. Under the pending 
agreement with Czechoslovakia, for the 
first time organized labor is involved in 
important fashion as to shoes. That 
will be even more true in the British 
negotiations as to the clothing and many 
other industries. I do not believe that 
labor, well organized, will consent to 
have its right to work to supply the 
domestic market traded away so that 
foreign shoes, clothing, and a host of 
other commodities can be brought into 
this country in increasing quantities. 
There are too many idle people already 
in this country. It is time that agricul- 
ture likewise got up in arms, scattered 
though we are, and demanded for our- 
selves the right of the American pro- 
ducer to the American market to the 
full extent of his ability to supply it. It 
is time we quit robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, telling agriculture, labor, and in- 
dustry each separately that all will 
benefit by increasing imports in order to 
expand foreign trade. It has been pretty 
well demonstrated that idle men and 
idle acres do not contribute to national 
prosperity. Unless we can stop the pres- 
ent trend, when the reciprocal trade 
agreements are all completed we should 
post signs at our great market centers 
something like this: “International mar- 
ket place—all may enter.” When that 
time comes, I should like to be the first 
to write underneath the sign, “This 
market used to be ours.” 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 


ELBOURNE, JANUARY 15, 1938. 

—When the beef export season 
closed on December 31, a total of 477,426 
head of cattle had been put through the 
Queensland packing plants and 39,311 
treated at Wyndham, on the north coast 
of Western Australia. These figures 
show a very substantial increase in oper- 
ations in 1936, when the total for 
Queensland was 398,066 head and for 
Western Australia 27,074. The two 
main factors that contributed to the 
greater output were more favorable sea- 
sonal conditions over the bulk of the 
fattening country and higher prices paid 
for cattle. 

The latter applies in particular to 
Queensland, where packers offered at 
least 25 per cent more than in 1936 
during the greater part of the year. 
Nineteen thirty-seven closing rates, at 
per 100 pounds, cold weight, delivered, 
were as follows: Southern division, 
$8.20 to $8.65 for chiller type steers; 
$7.20 to $7.70 for freezers; central divi- 
sion, $7.90 to $8.20 for chillers; $7 to 
$7.55 for freezers; northern division, to 
$6.80 for chillers; to $6 for freezers. 


C02 Helps 


While it is true that the foregoing 
rates only obtained at the end of the 
season when fats were scarce in the di- 
visions concerned, the general run of 
prices was consistently better than has 
been the case for several years. The 
improvement in the United Kingdom 
market, resulting from the British gov- 
ernment’s regulatory policy involving 
the cutting down of South American 
supplies, helped materially to bring that 
about, though there were other causes. 
Of course, the not least important has 
been the steady change over from frozen 
to chilled shipments, which is the out- 
come of improved packing plant tech- 
nique and the application of CO2 gas to 
ships’ holds during transit of chilled 
beef to the United Kingdom. 

The change from frozen to chilled has 
perhaps not been so rapid as some ex- 
pected, but it undoubtedly has influenced 
the price paid by packers for fats. Sta- 
tistics published by the Pastoral Review 
show that of the 1,440,000 quarters of 
beef shipped to Great Britain during 
1937, 343,000 were chilled, while in 1936, 
216,000 quarters of chilled were exported 
out of a total of 1,101,000. It is confi- 
dently anticipated that. the swing over 
will be more marked in 1938. 

That the higher prices have had a 
heartening effect on breeders and feed- 
ers of cattle goes without saying. They 
mean that, if they can be maintained, 
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beef production in Queensland will again 
be on a profitable basis, which, except in 
favored localities close to markets, cer- 
tainly has not been the case in recent 
years. It is a rash man, however, who 
dares to forecast what values will be 
even three months ahead, let alone for a 
whole season. On the face of it, there 
appears to be no reason why a material 
drop should be anticipated; but with 
world conditions, economic and politic, 
so uncertain, nobody can tell what will 
happen. 

To give an indication how the cattle 
industry is responding to the improved 
prospects, it may be mentioned that in 
December store condition bullocks were 
bought by fatteners in south Queensland 
at up to $37.19 per head. It is years 
since such a high price has been paid. 


Investigates Northern Territory 


Some months ago federal government 
appointed a committee to investigate 
conditions generally in the Northern 
Territory—that Cinderella of Australia 
which has so long been a drag on gov- 
ernment finances and a sink for funds 
of many of the companies or individuals 
who have attempted to develop its nat- 
ural resources. The attempts have 
mostly been in the direction of cattle 
breeding, for which much of the country 
is admirably suited. They have proved 
unprofitable mainly because of the diffi- 
culty and cost of transporting stock from 
such isolated areas. 

The committee presented its report in 
December, and it is interesting to find 
that one of its primary recommendations 
is the construction of two railways, one 


to connect with the head of the road 
leading to the eastern seaboard and the 
other to go direct to the northwest coast 
at Wyndham, Western Australia. The 
report also recommends the remission of 
customs duty on all imported goods used 
for the development of the territory, 
petrol included, the abolition of income 
tax on individuals and companies for 20 
years, and the reform of land adminis- 
tration and land tenures to make it eco- 
nomically possible for lessees to put 
down more subartesian bores and to 
erect necessary boundary and subdivi- 
sional fences. 


Railroad Biggest Need 


At date of writing, government has 
given no indication of its intention in 
regard to the report. For the sake of 
the territory and those who have hung 
on in the face of manifold disabilities, it 
is hoped that a favorable decision will 
be reached before long. The railroad 
projects would go a long way toward 
solving the problem of an outlet for 
stock, though some of those who know 
the country well would prefer that the 
line suggested to connect with the east- 
ern seaboard should run to the north 
coast of the territory instead. It is 
pointed out that haulage to the east 
would be so long as to waste condition 
on fat slaughter cattle. A line north to 
a seaport that has yet to be developed 
and a packing plant still to be built 
would, on the other hand, assure deliv- 
ery of fats without loss of condition. 
Probably it was the fact that the north- 
ern port would have to be developed 
which influenced the committee in its 
recommendation. The estimated costs 
of the proposed lines is $17,500,000, 
which does not seem unreasonable. 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


With houses at 
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Kansas City 
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has served with satisfaction thousands of 
producers and feeders throughout 
the country 
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If a rail connection is provided with 
the east coast, it is probable that some 
of the table-land country of the terri- 
tory will be used for wool production. 
Though lying well in the tropics, it is 
fine, healthy country with an assured 
rainfall, and as experiments have proved, 
is capable of growing a useful type of 
fleece. The committee based its recom- 
mendations on that assumption. The 
abolition of taxation has long been ad- 
vocated by landholders in the territory. 
The monetary loss to government would 
not be great, but the gain to individuals 
quite appreciable. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


HERE HAS ON THE WHOLE 

been an improvement in Great Brit- 
ain’s foot-and-mouth disease position 
since November 11, 1937 (date of pre- 
vious announcement by the agricultural 
department before Parliament), ac- 
cording to Great Britain’s Minister of 
Agriculture. . . . Measures to prevent 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease to 
Hungary call for prohibition of impor- 
tation and transportation of cloven 
hoofed animals and products thereof 
from western Europe and Yugoslavia. 

. Foot-and-mouth disease in Alsace- 
Lorraine has passed the peak of spread 
or is near the turning point. Loss suf- 
fered in the three departments there is 





estimated at 158,000,000 frances. Mor- 
tality in infected herds averaged 10 per 
cent, but sometimes goes as high as 
50 per cent... . Preventive measures in 
Czecho-Slovakia call for strict import 
regulations designed to keep out the 
disease. . . . Expansion of the disease 
in Belgium appears to be checked, but 
damage is enormous. Government will 
aid in the reconstitution of herds. Prices 
of fat cattle and fat hogs have in- 
creased. ... In one area of the Barber- 
ton district of Transvaal, South Africa, 
where a severe outbreak occurred, 1,045 
infected cattle were slaughtered and 
buried in one day. “There had been no 
further extension of the disease.” ... 
According to the International Institute 
of Agriculture, the measures adopted 
by the countries in Europe are in part 
responsible for a serious limitation in 
transport and in commerce. 


* * * 


Seagoing cowboys at Honolulu, who 
for 50 years have been driving cattle 
in the ocean and keeping them lined up 
to be picked up and loaded in freight- 
ers, are to disappear as the result of 
the recent construction at Kawaihae of 
a pier intended especially for the load- 
ing of cattle on freighters. The work 
was done under a PWA appropriation. 


* * * 


Latest foot-wear vogue for cattle in 
Czecho-Slovakia is a galosh type of rub- 
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DO THIS SPRING 2 


It is highly important that feeders read H. M. Con- 
way’s Market Page in the National Live Stock Producer 
each month—especially in view of the heavy feeder 
losses sustained the past two or three months. A free 
copy will be sent to your home containing this vital mar- 
ket forecast and outlook by this eminent research and 
market forecaster. Order your free copy right away 
while they last—send your name and address on a penny 


post card to: 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER 


160 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, 


ber overshoe—a Bata product—to be 
used for protection against rot and 
other diseases. The manufacturers con- 
tend the shoes will keep hoofs dry, thus 
warding off the disease. 

* * * 

Although the great rural masses in 
China (360,000,000 rurals, with total 
population at 450,000,000) are essen- 
tially vegetarians, through force of 
circumstances rather than temperamen- 
tally, they have as much of a leaning 
toward animal products as people else- 
where. However, annual per capita con- 
sumption of pork is but 16 pounds; 
beef, 6 pounds; mutton, 4 pounds; 
poultry, 4 pounds; fish, % pound; and 
43 eggs. 

* * * 

Argentina’s exports of chilled and 
frozen beef amounted to 970,067,000 
pounds in 1937, compared with. 875,261,- 
000 pounds in 1936; mutton, 113,180,000 
pounds, against 110,327,000 pounds in 
1936; chilled and frozen pork, 21,203,- 
000 pounds (19,649,000). Canned meat, 
unofficial, 214,621,000 (199,175,000), 
United States taking about 60,653,000 
pounds—slightly more than in 1936. 

. « 3s 


Some 60 per cent of British agricul- 
tural workers have a 48-hour week in 
winter and a 50-hour week in summer, 
according to William Holmes, secretary- 
general of the British National Union 
of Agricultural Workers. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


ESTERN RANGES WERE CAR- 

rying a good supply of feed ex- 
cept in the Great Plains area, moisture 
has improved spring feed prospects, live 
stock wintered in good condition, and 
losses have been light, according to the 
March 1 live-stock and range report of 
the Denver regional office of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Most western ranges were open dur- 
ing February except in parts of Mon- 
tana and North Dakota. Heavy sup- 
plemental feeding was resorted to only 
in the Great Plains areas short of range 
feed. Cattle generally continued the 
winter in good condition except in local 
short-feed areas. With open. mild 
weather only little shrink and loss oc- 
curred. Sheep wintered well and ewe 
bands were in the best condition since 
1931. Condition of ranges was 83 per 
cent of normal, compared with 82 last 
month, 77 a year ago, and 81.9 for 
1928-37. 

Detail by states: 


Arizona.—Recent snow and rain made 
spring feed prospects favorable; cattle 
held up well; new feed promises rapid 
gain; sheep have done well, but feed 
lack held early lambing bands on farm 
pastures; with new feed, sheep can go 
on desert. 

California.—Mild winter and Febru- 
ary rain improved ranges and pastures; 
biggest improvement in south where 
needed feed got late start; heavy rains 
in northern half resulted in soft feed 
and below maximum growth; feed in 
north far advanced over normal; in 
south, with added rains, it will con- 
tinue to improve; flocds covered com- 
paratively small part pasture and range 
area; cattle in excellent condition with 
few exceptions; grass-fat beef prospects 
in early sections excellent, but south 
will not be so early and central grass- 
beef areas only comparatively so; sheep 
and lamb condition good, losses light, 
prospects very good. 

Colorado.—February unusually mild 
and favorable for stock; feed ample ex- 
cept some shortages in eastern and 
southeastern dry land; winter ranges 
good in lower western areas and along 
mountains but poor in eastern, central, 
and southeastern sections; moisture good 
in west and better than year ago in 
east, where subsoil moisture, however, 
is short; cattle and sheep in very good 
condition. 


Idaho.—Ranges fair to good and 
mostly open at lower elevations; soil 
well soaked; spring feed prospects good; 
hay and feed ample except possibility 
of small shortage in southwest; stock in 
very good condition. 


Kansas.—Western ranges responding 
to February moisture and outlook im- 
proved, but condition still poor; wheat 
may furnish fair grazing soon; cattle 
in fair condition and losses very light; 
feed very short in west, ample in east, 
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some surplus in southeast; moisture con- 
ditions improved in eastern two-thirds 


of state, but only on surface in western 
third. 


Montana.—Considerable snow covering 
in February, permitting only partial use 
of range and necessitating considerable 
supplemental feeding; hay and other 
feed generally ample except in central 
and northeastern sections, which used 
much shipped-in feed; soil moisture fair 
to good, with subsoil moisture shortage 
in some eastern sections; stock in good 
condition except in northwest; losses 
light. 


Nebraska.—Most western ranges and 
pastures open, but moisture light; some 
snow covering in eastern sand hill coun- 
ties; range feed short in last year’s dry 
sections; hay and feeds short in some 
western sections; stock in good condi- 
tion; losses light; eastern sections got 
February moisture and top soil in fair 
condition but subsoil dry. 


Nevada.—Feed good and accessible on 
most winter ranges; hay _ supplies 
ample; moderate feeding necessary; cat- 
tle and sheep in good condition; losses 
light. 


New Mexico.—General improvement 
in soil moisture except in southern bor- 
der counties; range and feed ample; 
spring range prospects encouraging; 
stock in above average condition; losses 
light; lamb and calf prospects good. 


North Dakota—Heavy snow kept 
ranges and pastures closed to grazing; 
hay and roughage generally adequate 
except in northwest; grains and concen- 
trates shipped into central and western 
areas; many roads blocked but caused 
only slight difficulty in moving feeds; 
stock wintered well except in porthwest; 
losses light; finances limited feed pur- 
chases in some cases. 


Oklahoma.—Native pastures generally 
short; rains improved wheat pastures; 
heavy rains in central and eastern sec- 
tions; limited moisture in west: spring 
feed prospects good; stock fair to good: 
considerable feeding necessary during 
February storms; some local stock loss 
in floods. 


Oregon.—Lower ranges open; good 
snow covering on high ranges; range 
and pasture feeds good; too much rain 
in Willamette Valley; soil moisture very 
good; spring feed prospects good; hay 
plentiful and some surplus; live stock 
wintered well. 


South Dakota—Western ranges with 
fair amount of feed mostly open after 
February thaw; soil moisture improved 
but deficient; limited feed conserved by 
open ranges and reduced stock numbers; 
cattle and sheep wintered well; losses 
very light; ample feed in eastern South 
Dakota and stock in good condition; 
subsoil moisture short in central sec- 
tions; normal spring moisture will put 
eastern third of state in good shape for 
crops. 

Texas.—Range feed prospects good; 
February moisture covered dry northern 
and Panhandle areas; mild weather 
favorable for stock; stock made good 


gains and in above normal condition; 
losses light; cattle will be ready for 
market earlier than usual; supply of 
cattle for northern pastures and feed- 
lots perhaps curtailed by good feed and 
tendency to hold at present prices; ewe 
bands in good condition; lambing per- 
centage prospects equal to last year; 
less sheep for spring marketing than 
year ago. 

Utah.—Winter ranges continue good 
and mostly open; spring range pros- 
pects good; soil moisture good; hay and 
feed ample; stock in good condition; 
sheep have done well on desert ranges, 
with light losses. 


Washington.—Range and pasture feeds 
good; best soil moisture supply in many 
years; hay and grains plentiful and 
prospect of hay carryover; stock in very 
good condition; early lambing condition 
favorable. 

Wyoming.—Light snow covering past 
month on lower ranges where generally 
good feed except in limited areas; hay 
and feeds generally ample and about 
usual use of supplements; stock water 
ample; some soil moisture shortage in 
eastern section; stock wintered well; 
losses light. 


RANGE BUSINESS NEEDS 
56 PER CENT CALF CROP 


CALF CROP GREATER THAN 56 

per cent is required for profits in 
a cattle business on a semidesert range 
in the Southwest, according to an 11- 
year study by the Forest Service. 

Interest on the owner’s capital in- 
vested in land, live stock, and improve- 
ment and a return on managerial ability 
comes only if the calf crop is in excess 
of 56 per cent, according to Matt J. 
Culley, associate range examiner of the 
Southwestern Forest and Range Exper- 
iment Station. Culley made his study 
of an Arizona cattle breeding business 
on a year long, mixed-grass, semidesert 
range of nearly 25,000 acres which car- 
ried approximately 400 breeding cows. 
Results of the study are published by 
the Department of Agriculture in “An 
Economic Study of Cattle Business on a 
Southwestern Semidesert Range.” 

Young range cattle, mostly eight and 
nine months old calves, were the prin- 
cipal product sold. Gross receipts for 
the breeding herd of high-grade Here- 
fords grazed on the experimental range 
averaged $26.44 per cow and the amount 
received by the operator for his labor 
and management was $5.63 per cow an- 
nuaily or slightly more than 8 per cent 
on an investment of $69.23 per cow, 
after allowing 6 per cent interest on the 
operator’s own money. 

The calf crop on the range averaged 
better than 82 per cent. Cattle and 
calf losses averaged slightly under 3 
per cent during the 11 years. 

Among the practices that materially 
increased the herd earnings, Culley lists 
stocking on the basis of sustained yield 
of range forage, regular fall-winter 
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sales of high-grade calves, and a reduc- 
tion of carry-overs, horses, and grown 
steers to the minimum. While an equiv- 
alent of 15 per cent of the forage was 
left in the average year as an insur- 
ance against drought, the range exam- 
iner says that recent findings have 
shown that a 20 per cent reserve would 
be better. 

Circular 448 may be obtained for 5 
cents per copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


MEAT BOARD SPONSORS 
POSTER CONTESTS 


ESIGNED TO DRIVE HOME TO 

Young America the story of the 
part that meat plays for health and to 
stimulate original thinking on this sub- 
ject, two national meat poster contests 
are now under way—one for high school, 
the other for college and university 
students. 

Sponsored by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, these contests are at- 
tracting nation-wide attention among 
high school, college, and university stu- 
dents. The contest for high school stu- 
dents is the third annual event of this 
kind. Last year’s contest was partici- 
pated in by 12,558 students. The one 
for college and university students is the 
first. 

The Board states that a national cham- 
pion will be chosen in each contest and 
that each national champion will be 
awarded a university scholarship. Other 
winners will also be selected. A special 
trophy will be awarded by the Board to 
the high school and college or university 
which submits the largest number of 
high-quality posters. 

The fact that all posters must show 
the food value of meat means that in 
designing these posters, thousands of 
students will gain a better idea of the 
importance of meat in the diet. They 
will learn that it is the best source of 
protein, that it supplies essential min- 
erals, that it furnishes energy for work 
and play, that it supplies vitamins so 
necessary to health, and that it is na- 
ture’s best-flavored food. The value of 
reaching these young people with this 
information about meat cannot be under- 
estimated. It is of vital importance to 
the live-stock and meat industry. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


ERCENTAGE OF FARMS SERVED 

by electric central stations on June 
30, 1987, was 16.8—a total of 1,138,335 
farms. Of western states, Washington, 
Idaho, California, and Utah had such 
electrical service on 40 per cent or more 
of their farms; Oregon, Nevada, and 
Arizona, between 30 and 40 per cent; 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Kansas, be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent; and Montana, 
New Mexico, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, under 10 per cent. 
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Non-money income—the value of hous- 
ing, food, fuel, ice, and other products 
furnished by the farm for family use, 
plus the increase or minus the decrease 
in value of crops stored for sale of live 
stock—makes up a good share of the 
receipts of farm families. In the South- 
east, non-money income for white fam- 
ilies was found in a United States Bu- 
reau of Home Economics survey in 1935- 
36 to range from a high average of 
$712 per family per year among North 
Carolina operators down to an average 
of $293 for Mississippi sharecroppers; 
for Negro families, from a high average 
of $465 per family per year for North 
Carolina operators down to $153 for 
Mississippi sharecroppers. In the rest 
of the country, non-money income 
ranged from an average of $646 per 
family per year in Pennsylvania down 
to $318 in the range live-stock counties 
of Colorado, Montana, and South Dakota. 


* * 


Clean range for young chickens is de- 
fined by the Department of Agriculture 
as “one that has been free of chickens 
for at least two years and one on which 
poultry manure has not been spread.” 
In two years, poultry parasites will die 
for lack of a chance to multiply. A 
clean range, free of parasites, gives 
young chickens a chance to grow without 
handicap. 

ae * * 

Approximately 150,000,000 trees and 
shrubs—35,000,000 more than last year 
—will be set out this winter and next 
spring by farmers co-operating with the 
Soil Conservation Service in erosion con- 
trol demonstration areas on farms sur- 
rounding some 370 CCC camps working 
under Service supervision and by the 
Service on publicly owned lands of the 
West. Enrollees in the CCC camps will 
assist farmers in the tree-planting work. 
The trees and shrubs are being planted 
now in the southern part of the country, 
and planting operations will gradually 
move north as the frost goes out of the 
ground. 

* * * 

Employment of milk in the production 
of ice cream totaled an estimated 5,000,- 
000,000 pounds in 1937; over 4,000,000,- 
000 in 1936. Fifty million pounds of 
milk were used in the manufacture of 
malted milk in 1936. 


Total production of wool in the United 
States in 1937 is estimated by the bu- 
reau at 432,554,000 pounds, of which 
366,344,000 pounds were shorn and 66,- 
200,000 pounds pulled. This compares 
with a production of 360,327,000 pounds 
of shorn and_ 66,200,000 pounds of 
pulled wool in 1936 and with the 1931- 
35 average total production of 432,069,- 
000 pounds. The number of sheep shorn 
in 1937 was estimated at 45,997,000 
head (45,663,000 in 1936). Weight of 
wool shorn per sheep in 1937 averaged 
7.96 (7.89 in 1936). 





Estimated consumption of wool in the 
United States in recent years is as fol- 
lows (grease equivalent weight) : 


Pounds 
Mpeg (otra tia rashes s.. eet te ea 439,800,000 
UI Snciciuitose eonicat celeste ected 572,200,000 
2 gC Ree Cate ieee ee 383,454,000 
ee cbs cae a reel 719,621,000 
Dy cain Fans us De ee 622,516,000 
Bre ic Phi hla tee tae eee eee *522,768,000 





*Last three months of 1987 consumption 
about half normal, averaging about 25,000,000 
pounds per month, while January to May, 
— of 1937 averaged more than 52,000,000 
pounds. 


* * * 


A drop of 5 points from mid-January 
to mid-February in the index of prices 
received by farmers carried farm prod- 
uct prices on February 15 to a level 30 
points lower than at this time last year, 
3 points below the pre-war average, and 
to the lowest level recorded since 
August, 1934. The index of prices paid 
by farmers for the things they buy has 
gone down but 6 points during the 12 
months ended in mid-February. 


* * * 


Production of agricultural products for 
sale or for home consumption was larger 
in 1937 than in any year of government 
record (record dates back to 1919), ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Larger-than-average crops 
accounted for the unusually large farm 
output last year. The harvest of fruits, 
truck crops, and cotton in 1937 was 
larger than in any previous year, and 
the production of grain crops for sale 
or for home consumption was the larg- 
est since 1928. Production of live stock 
and live-stock products, however, was 
smaller than in 1936 and smaller than 
in any of the five years from 1930 to 
1934. 


* * * 


Cherry County, Nebraska, led all other 
counties in the United States in the 
number of cattle at the last census 
(1935), according to a report from the 
Department of Commerce. Located in 
the sand hills of Nebraska, this large 
county had 239,938 head of cattle. Sec- 
ond was Elko County, Nevada, with 
128,190. Third stood a county in the 
east—St. Lawrence, New York. 


* * * 


Amount of manure produced in a year 
by the average farm animal has been 
estimated at 7.8 tons available as fer- 
tilizer from a fattening steer, with a 
total value of $20.59; horse, 6 tons, 
value $15.36; dairy cow, 9 tons, value 
$18.99; sheep, % tons, value $3.66; hog, 
1.7 tons, value $3.21. 


+ Soe 


Curious questions unanswered by the 
General Land Office records are why 
approximately 5 acres of public land 
lying within a half hour’s ride of the 
heart of Chicago were never claimed 
for entry either during land settlement 
activities in 1850, or in the 88 years 
which ensued; why a 42-acre tract on 
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an island in the Illinois River was not 
claimed for settlement until 1937; and 
why another island in the Wabash 
River, Tippecanoe County, Indiana, re- 
mained unsurveyed until 1935, when 
homestead entries were filed. Alto- 
gether, between 7,000 and 8,000 acres 
of federal public land still remain un- 
disposed of in Florida, and other tracts 
are located in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Louisiana, much of it made up of land 
unfit for homestead purposes. 


* * * 


The first criminal case _ involving 
charges of trespassing on the public do- 
main, filed by the Division of Grazing 
against Sandall Findley and tried in the 
federal district court of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, resulted in imposition of a $200 
fine and a reprimand for failure to 
comply with rules and regulations gov- 
erning grazing districts. In August, 
1937, Findley had stock grazing on Utah 
grazing districts number 4 and 5 with- 
out license. Trial and conviction re- 
sulted on February 12. 


* * * 


Volume of new land bank and com- 
missioner loans declined last year due 
to the smaller demand for refinancing, 
but a much larger percentage of the 
money—23.7 per cent, compared with 
15.9—went to assist farmers, including 
tenant farmers, in financing purchase 
of farms. 

* * * 


All grades of cattle by early March 
had risen 4 to 11 per cent; lamb prices, 
7 per cent; and hog p-ices, 4 to 12 per 
cent, according to H. R. Davison, vice- 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. He said he did not know 
how much the nation-wide meat cam- 
paign sponsored by the Institute had to 
do with the improvement, but believed 
it, coupled with a seasonal decrease in 
production, had been a very important 
factor. 


* * * 


Recent activity of the new subcom- 
mittee of the Legislative Committee of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation to co-operate with processors 
and merchandising agencies was a con- 
ference in Chicago on the subject of 
Meat Board assessment. 
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One in ten is the chance of frost dam- 
age if you follow this garden planting 
guide. 
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LETTERS 


HIGH HORSE 


Thank you for the little book, “If and 
When It Rains.” I remember how the 
great dust and sand clouds rolled over 
the western part of Scurry County in 
1890. I remember how the cattle died 
in piles about 1891. Lots of the country 
had but little turf left. Just as the 
drought was getting over with I went 
with trail herds from south Cap Rock 
of the Texas plains up to Kansas, part 
of the time going by way of Amarillo, 
but I do not remember riding through 
grass up to my stirrups—it might be my 
horse was too tall. However, we gener- 
ally had good grass while on the trail. 
My range, near Dunlap, De Baca County, 
will run twice as much stock as in 1918 
and 1919. Nineteen eighteen was very 
dry. In 1919 we had plenty of rain, but 
turf was so scarce it could not all get 
back in one year. I have shipped out for 
grass but once—in 1934. But it costs 
too much. There is a small part of my 
range that has been overgrazed in the 
past because I could not control it. But 
of late, with the help of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, my neighbors and I have 
separated our ranges, and now that 
range is stocked lightly. This country is 
subject to droughts and always has been. 
I think that anyone still in possession 
of his outfit after going through a num- 
ber of these droughts doesn’t need to be 
told how to run his business.—R. E. 
DuNLAP, Ft. Sumner, N. M. 


DROUGHT AND CRICKETS 


Drought and the invasion of crickets 
and grasshoppers have reduced my herd 
to a hundred head, but I hope to last out 
and make a comeback.—D. C. KeEtty, 
Otter, Mont. 


LITTLE SNOW 


Very little snow or rain has fallen 
during the winter period. We need an 
abundance of moisture for our wheat 
and to make pastures fair. With con- 
siderable buffalo grass killed, the pas- 
ture fields look bare. Cattle are going 
through the winter in good _ shape. 
Weather has been ideal.—J. M. RANKIN, 
Cambridge, Neb. 


EARLY SPRING 


Our country is in the best condition 
it has been in since 1932, owing to the 
abundance of rain and snow. We will 
have an early spring for cattle. Cattle 
have wintered well with about normal 
feeding.—T. O. SORELLE, Jayton, Tex. 


TERRIFIC BEATING 
Cattle feeding seems to be on the in- 
crease in Michigan. We have taken a 
terrific beating the past few months, 


as have other sections of the country. 
This will probably keep some out of the 
business the coming year. The work of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
I believe is beginning to be felt, and I 
hope it will continue to help the meat 
business. I am in favor of increasing 
the amount deducted from shipments to 
the markets both by truck and rail.— 
R. R. VAN VRANKEN, Climax, Mich. 


RETAIL PRICE 

The thing that seems the most im- 
portant to me is that the retail price of 
meat does not lower in proportion to 
the drop in the price of live stock. If 
it did, the consumption of meat would 
immediately increase, thereby creating 
a stronger demand for live stock. Round 
steak in Yreka (our county seat) is 
priced at 30 cents per pound, and other 
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MOUNTED STEER HORNS 
STEER HORNS for sale. Six to eight 
feet spread. Price list and photograph 
on request. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Tex. 


Haley-Smith Company 


Sterling, Colorado 


Breeders of Registered 
Herefords 


BULLS FOR SALE 
AT ALL TIMES 

























































































































































cuts higher. Cannot something be done 
by the cattlemen’s associations to give 
this matter publicity so the consuming 
public would demand a little better 
break? Cattle conditions have been ideal 
here this winter—DupLey L. Davis, 
Seiad Valley, Cal. 


BETTER GRASS 


I have been reading your booklet, ‘If 
and When It Rains.” You can’t kill 
Wyoming grass by overgrazing. I have 
seen 40,000 sheep go up and down Four 
Horse Creek; we have gone down this 
creek with 10,000 cattle; that was in 
1918 and 1919. In 1920 we had lots of 
rain, and the grass was fine. In 1934 we 
had no grass on this creek; in 1935 we 
cut hay on it. Our grass is better now 
than when I first went to Wyoming in 
1886. If they would let us cattlemen and 
farmers take care of ourselves we would 
be better off. We know what to do and 
how to do it.—H. M. KEELINE, Gillette, 
Wyo. 


INFORMATION 

We are glad to have copies of the 
PRODUCER come to our desk regularly 
and appreciate the splendid information 
given in each issue concerning the live- 
stock industry generally and particu- 
larly the cattle industry of the western 
United States —EARLE G. REED, Super- 
visor Agricultural Development, Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, Omaha, Neb. 


Pea rar 
PINE TAR OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 


SOLD — POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
E YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO.,New Orleans, La. 






NORTHWESTERN RANCH 
160,000 Acres. Will sell all or part at a tre- 
mendous sacrifice. 6,000 acres bottom lands in 
alfalfa and hay meadows. Year round flowing 
artesian wells, springs, creeks, rivers. Six sets 
improvements, 25 miles good stage roads 
throughout ranch, 150 miles fencing. The bot- 
toms are covered with thick grass and heavy 
browse, and the hills are topped with rugged 
pines. This outstanding ranch, formerly owned 
by the James J. Hill family, is probably the 
greatest ranch buy in the West today. 
A. T. MANUEL 
Ranch Lands 


Colorado, Texas. 


HARDY recleaned Alfalfa seed, $13.90; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $15.80; White Sweet Clover, $5.90; Red 
Clover, $16.80. All 60-lb. bushel, ‘track Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA. Unexcelled 
for general farming, early truck, dairying, 
poultry, and live stock. Lands at attractive 
prices. For information and free copy “The 
Southland,” write E. J. Hoddy, General De- 
velopment Agent, Dept. B-14, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, Louisville, Ky. 





TESA 2ST TISGAN SOT 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South _——, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D FREEMAN. 


Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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BUNTIN’ SEASON 1S 
ON, BY GOLLY! AN’ I'M 
NOT TAKING ANY 
CHANCES! THEM 
HUNTERS NEVER 
HIT WAAT THEY 
AIM AT! 


BEEF IS BETTER 


With apologies to “Beer is Best,” the 
London Meat Trades Journal goes it one 
better: 

When trade is bad 

And meat is dear, 

Just note the advert used for beer, 

And affirm—“That beef is better.” 


When maidens fondly on you smile, 
Your tender heart to fast beguile, 
Just note your slogan for awhile, 
And affirm—“That beef is better.” 


When sorrows fast upon you fall, 
You make mistakes—you can’t recall, 
Just lift your chin 

And tell them all 

You think—“That beef is better.” 


Mr. Registrar Friend to a drover sued 
at Clerkenwell County Court recently: 

“Plaintiff says that you were driving 
a bullock along the road.” 

Defendant—“It was not a bullock; it 
was a bull.” 

The Registrar—“Very well then; you 
were driving a bull.” 

Defendant—“You do not drive bulls; 
you lead them.” 

The Registrar—‘Very good. You were 
leading a bull.” 

Defendant—“No, another man was.” 

The Registrar—“All right. There was 
a bull being led, driven or persuaded by 
somebody to propel itself along the 
road.” 

Defendant — “That is right now.’ 
London Meat Trades Journal. 


Junk Man: “Any old beer bottles 
you’d like to sell, lady?” 

Old Maid: “Do I look as though I 
drink beer?” 

Junk Man: “Any vinegar bottles 
you’d like to sell?”—Varieties. 

A hobo won’t work. If he won’t 
work, he’s a politician. If he’s a politi- 
cian, he gives away. cigars. If he gives 








away cigars, he lights them for you. If 
he lights them for you, he is a cigar 
lighter. If he is a cigar lighter, he 
won’t work, and if he won’t work, he’s 
a tramp.—Kablegram. 


“Look here, Hiram, when be you goin’ 
to pay me them eight dollars for pas- 
turin’ your heifer? I’ve had her now 
for about ten weeks.” 

“Why, Si, the critter ain’t worth 
mor’n ten dollars.” 

“Well, supposin’ I keep her for what 
you owe me?” 

“Not by a jug full. Tell you what 
I’ll do: Keep her two weeks more, and 
you can have her.”—Kablegram. 


He: “Did you ever run across a man 
who at the slightest touch would cause 
you to thrill and tremble all over?” 

She: “Yes, the dentist.”—Orange 
Oul. 


Fastidious Diner—‘“I’ll have a portion 
of chicken; it must be a cockerel, and 
this year’s bird, and nothing but the 
leg will do.” 

Waiter—“Very good, sir. Right or 
left leg, sir?”’—Western Farm Leader 
(Calgary). 


First Hobo—“How’d you make it ‘out 
where the West begins’?” 

Second Hobo—‘“Rotten. Too much 
emptiness down where the vest begins.” 
—Western Farm Life. 





“How’s your wife getting along with 
her driving?” 

“She took a turn for the worse last 
week.” —Exchange. 





The little girl was seated at the break- 
fast table one morning. As usual eggs 
were served. 

Either she was not hungry or she had 
grown tired of the fare, for very earn- 
estly she remarked. “I do wish hens 
would lay something besides eggs.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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